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PREFACE. 


The author of “THe New EpucaTion in PEnMan- 
sup” believes that the acquisition of good penman- 
ship has always been attended by too much useless 


work and by the omission cf too much work that is 


necessary. “He also believes that these mistakes are 
the result of insufficient knowledge, especially of the 
innate forces of man which govern all his actions 
and determine the results thereof. He believes that 
to know the cause of given effects is to know how 


those effects may be produced with the least ex-. 


penditure of time and effort, all needless effort 
being eliminated. He believes that all normal per- 


sons may master a style of writing adapted to every | 


day use—such as is set forth in this volume, under 
the title ‘Practical Penmanship.” For these rea- 
sons, and others, he has launched this volume upon 


the public, believing its philosophy will be studied 
and its lessons practiced to the benefit of the writ- 


ing world. oe. 
THE AUTHOR. 
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- INTRODUCTORY. 


There is. nothing accidental in the whole scope of 
nature. To leave a phenomenon unexplained | ‘does 
not rob it of a cause and to relegate a given effect 
to the realm of the accidental does not abrogate the 
law which will reproduce a like effect whenever the 
conditions are reproduced which preceded and 
accompanied it. Every phenomenon is a natural 
result and may be predicted. The particular curl of © 
a leaf, the peculiar position of my .paper, and ink, 
or the manner of my sitting are no more mere “hap- 
pen-sos” or accidents than the zig-zag path of the 
lightning or the motion of the earth. There are 
natural causes for all the conditions of the material — 
universe, though cause itself is immaterial. Matter . 
is the agency of cause but cannot be cause. It 
may teem with life but is not life. It may move but _ 
is not motion. It may transmit sound, light or heat 


but is none of these. It may manifest force but is | . 


not force. 

In the following pages special effort has been 
made to reduce the whole subject of teaching pen- 
manship, and of learning the art, to a scientific 
basis; that is to say effort has been made to explain — 
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the cause of all phenomena observed, and explain- 
ing what particular effects are known to follow par- — 
ticular causes, to predict the end from the beginning 
and point out the way by which the desired end 
may be attained with the least waste of time and 


effort. In short, effort has been made to open the i | 


_ Direct Route, and results attained from careful ex- 
' periment heretofore leave little doubt that we have — 
at least greatly shortened the route if not entirely 
cut off all by-ways and irregularites. Thé scene of 
battle has been shifted. The old arena has been 
abandoned and a new one entered. For the old cry 
of “Practice, Practice,’ we have substituted “Zink, — 
_ Think.” The old theory cultivated the mind a little 
by observing the working of the hand a great deal, 
and, with meagre mental effort, was slow in securing - 
the coveted result. Zhe New Educationin Penmanship 
begins with the mind and pledges the hand to do what the 
mind can do and to a like degree. It predicts. many 
results apparently from a physical basis, as slant by 
the circumference of the arm, height by the length 
of the arm, speed by the compartive development 
of the nervous and the muscular systems, etc., but 
really finds its explanations in that mysterious force 
. which is manifested by these physical conditions. 
It looks within and says man can do whatever he 
knows how to do—why should it not begin with that 
which snows? It denies that man may learn to 
do by doing since he cannot do until he knows— 
why should it cling to the old folly of ‘Practice, 
Practice,” regardless of the state of his mentality? 
It is New in Penmanship Education and does not 


hope to escape being assailed by those who do not 
pass within these heretofore unexplored regions in © 
| very fact, neither does it fear assault from any 
source. It is not sensational though unusual. It is 
_ not experimental though to the general public new. 
It is the result of many years of investigation, ex- 
Perimeniauon and thougnt 7 
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THE NEW EDUCATION IN PENMANSHIP. 


Learning to write is a growing of 


PROPOSITION { . mind-power and a developing of 
muscular adaptability 


1. Cause is in mind only. 
2. Thought is mind-motion. 
3. Mind-motion is creative. 


FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS 


1. Thought must preceed action, 
not accompany it. 
PAG he NGYEEES 2. The same motion must be used 
| for the same stroke 


1. The idea must be specific. 
2. The instrument must be 
adequate to the idea. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MIND. 


There is a depth in every human being which 
cannot be sounded, but in exploring toward this 
depth there is found a beauty which is inimitable 
and a value which is inestimable; a power which 
illimitable and a resorce ‘which is inexhaustible. 
In other words man is an avenue through whose | 
narrow confines we may search into the very Jnfinite. 
We cannot exhaust his ‘power to learn, to do or to 
be. He seems the merest dot, but when we explore 
in and contemplate him he becomes a universe. 
We.endeavor to measure him with a yard-stick and 
suddenly he expands to the stars; we pursue him © 
and he leads us into the limitless. He may do all 
that has .been done, ora thousand times as much 
and -yet not..draw perceptibly upon his supply. 
Think of a//of him and you shall do nothing else 
~ through. eternity—so great 3 ts man—so great is 1s ‘mind. 
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Here then do we lay our foundation. In this 
great depth do we search for all that is real, that is 
scientific, that is law. We shall hope to discover to 


our readers what is the secret of mastery, by discover- 
_ ing to them what is the cause of the effects desired. 


Our ancestors, for centuries, dared not venture far 


_ tosea because their ships were frail and their course 


determined by the wind, yet they had at hand all 
the material now used in the construction of the 
modern palaces of the ocean and of the steam that 
drives the mighty hull through calm and storm, but 


effect and enable our generation to go from New 
York to Liverpool in less than six days and almost 
devoid of danger, as compared to many weary, 
anxious weeks in which the uncertain sail boat 


it remained for a Watt and a Fulton to link cause to | 


tossed and fluttered o’er the seas. All processes 


are short when all irrelevant and. modifying matters 


or conditions are eliminated. Cause is immediately 
followed by effect, and when effects sought for are 
not forth coming it is certain that the cause of such 


effects. was not applied. ‘A’ chops wood and be- 


comes of rugged health,—“B” plies the ax, to all 
appearances just as did “A,” but he becomes weak. 
The causes, though apparently alike in the two 


instances, are in fact, very unttke. “A’s’’ theught.was. 


firm, bouyant, intense,—‘B’s” fearful, vacillating, 


uncertain, weak. The thought that directed ‘“A’s” 
blows filled the whole body with strength—strength 
sufficient for’ the strain and mote—while “B’s” 
thought did not re-enforce the body to the extent 
of the exhaustion caused by the blow and he became 
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empty. Had “B” thought as did “A” the effect 
would have been as it’ was with “‘A.” _ 

Thus are man’s efforts measured in every 
instance—always by the nature of the thoughts directing 
such efforts. A mere physical act avails nothing. 
Only the act of the mind, of which the physical act 


is an expression, can suffice to accomplish the end 


desired; and zm direct proportion to the intensity of the 
thought will be the result of tt.. A shadowy dream may 
impel the arm to move in every possible direction | 
but the result. ensuing will be as evanescent as the 
dream. I may will to walk, and do daily exercise 


this prerogative, and my limbs move unhesitatingly, 


even muscle is. destroyed and new made in its stead, © 
but cmprovement there is as little as was my thought upon 
the act. My.step is no more certain, no more elas- 
tic, no more accurate for all its daily practice, In- 
deed I think I would speak with no exaggeration 
did I say that in five minutes walking under close 
surveillance of my thought1-woutd gain more in the 
mastery of pedestrianism than in a whole week of 
my present habit. Thought is a power whose limit: 
no man may define, and a surprisingly slight quantity — 
of it may be discovered to register itself.in the . 
structure and movements of the body—in fact no 
thought can be so slight as to escape recording its 


existence upon the tissues of the body—and to rea~-> 


lize the meaning of this truth is to find one’s self : 
upon the highway to mastery, but the all but fatal — 
error of mankind is to presume that a thought 
simply sufficient to command a given act is as wellas_ 
can be done and not to consider the degree of © 


- 


TD, : a he New, ‘Education 1n 2 Penmanship. 
| 7 - rere that i iS required to, not only do the act, but . 


to master the movement that performs the act. To acts 


of the human. body are applied all: the laws of me- 
| chanical force and more. | 


Each act.is the ee of mental energy and. the 


. eee of energy applied determines the amount Y | 


actual work performed tn a gtuen time, 
| 2nd, _ Lhe muscles performing a given act are 
changed 1 in consequence of the act and the kind of change 
is determined by the amount of mental OnErEY applied ¢ in 
a given time. — 
To think is of the least Sia man’s acts —he cannot 
refrain from it,—to cease thinking is to cease being, 


_ that is to say for the mind to cease. to act is to 
cease to be, though its activities are by no means all 


brought to light through consciousness,—but @o think | 
with deliberation, with intensity and urith continuity upon 


| an expressly chosen sulyect, this 1s power, this 1s mastery. 


- Superior skill in the performance of any physical — 
feat or the execution of any muscular act, pre- 


‘necessitates superior mentality as regards. that par- 
ticular act., A great. mechanic or a great artist is a | 
“deep” thinker as. truly as is a great philosopher 
and of necessity must be to remould his body into — 
‘the body of a mechanic or an,artist. His thought 
likely will not take range,of a philosopher but to fuse 
the muscles he is endeavoring to control requires mental 


heat to, the ‘white... Molecular activity, inthe body is _ 


the. necessary | and immediate outcome. of mental 
| activity. Itis the expression of it as. the colors on 


the canvas are.the expression. of. the artist’s concep- 
tion, and’ the expression: 1s ‘surprisingly ne ake 
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As is the thought (or mind motion) ‘so is the vistas 
-- motion of the body and so the arrangement of the 
' molecules and hence so the quality of the fiber. The 
_more-‘active are the molegules the more freely 
_.will they move, .the more. regularly will they be 
deposited, the more rapidly will old, worthless - 
ones. be carried off and hence the more strong, 
active and_ healthful will) be the whole body. 


— : This is the condition of body he who sincerely = 


. aspires to the mastery,. of good penmanship should - 
attain—a healthful, strong, active body—and let him not. 
forget that it comes not from bathing, though that is 

_a necessary term in it, nor from exercise, though that. 
also is a necessary term in it, nor from eating, nor 
drinking nor sleeping, nor any physical act, though. 
these all are terms in the problem,all necessary, but the 
state of the mind is to be considered first of all. .He may’ 
bathe and not cleanse the bone and muscle and blood, | 


he may exercise and wither away, he may eat and be. 


neither satisfied nor refreshed, he may drink, sleep, 
work and play and die a wreck to mental dissipa-_ 
tion; but let his zhought be right and his bathing will © 
wash off.the impurities which the proper molecular 
activity (superinduced by proper thought) has ex- 
pelled through the pores of the skin and he will be 
clean indeed; let . his thought be right and his 
exercise (itself compelled by thought) will excite 
the mind to greater and greater activity which in 
turn increases molecular activity and he will. be 
strong indeed; let. his thought be right and his food. 
and drink will quickly. be assimilated and impelled 7 
into willing service at the most needed, most vulner- 
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‘able point, and his body will. ‘grow beautiful | and 
rich; let his thought be right and Sleep will rest 


- him, soothe him, fill him with renewed splendor like ° 


a new day; let his thought be right and whatever it 
will impel him to do will be good for him to do and 
he will be a type of the true man. | , 


It should be fully understood that when certain. 


physical results are said to come from certain 


thoughts, occastonal thoughts are not meant, though. 


they have their effect, but zxvoluntary thought 1s 
referred to—thought that ts of the kind of the established 
constitution of the mind, thought that comes again 
and again in the same garb, prying into the same 


. recesses, peering over the same declivities, scaling — 


the same heights; thought that comes .without 

bidding, and can only be restrained by the greatest 
vigilence; this thought it is that is registered plainly 
in the body; this thought it is that establishes physi- 
cal characteristics in races and likenesses in mem- 


bers of a family; that, being modified in each, 


develops similar expressions in associates and in 
husband and wife, and (as often occurs) gives the 
foreigner many resemblances to the native. Jt pro- 
duces according to its kind, To establish proper men- 
tal habits, to produce the proper thought processes, 
is to attain the highest height and requires work 
without ceasing. It is the becoming perfect, men- 
tally, physieally: 


Some physicists contend that here, 1S aetitaad in 


the physical universe but motion, that all forms of 


matter are only so many kinds of motion, but be _ 


that as it may in the mental universe there can be 


° 


; mall 
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no safer hypothesis than that such is the case, 
which theory, as applied to penmanship, is devel- 
oped upon the following six propositions, viz: 
Mind is. 

Mind is conserved. energy. 

Mind embodies all cause. 

Mind-forms are forms of motion. 
Mind-motion is thought. 

Thought is cause.* 


a ie a aaa ta 


The value or kind of chouehts: is determined by 
-the rate or motion which produces it or rather 
which it is.» Motion is not demonstrable in mind as 


it is in matter but it cannot be as effectively denied 


as affirmed since the theory of motion is sufficient to 
explain the phenomena of mind while no othér 
tenable hypothesis has been offered or seems pos- 
sible. 7 : 


The rate of motion is-determined by the motive 


power or will, thus the zw2//, isa most important factor 


in the solution of our problem, and an understanding 


of its nature as well as the method and manner of | _ 
developing it should be a matter of primary import-  - _ 


ance. It is the meter whereby man’s power is 
measured. It is the scale wherein his capacity to 
do is weighed. It is the measure of mind-power 


and is possessed by each individual in proportion to 


his knowledge of things and facts and of his ability 
to think. It is not a faculty capable of being devel- 
oped independently, but is the joint result of many 


*It follows that thought, mind-motion and mind-forms are one; that thought 
is the potential energy of the mind; that mind without thought can do no work. 


Te 


Se, 
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faculties. It cannot be developed without a corres-_ 
ponding increase in many ways. It cannot grow in 


a field of mental ignorance and‘imbecility. An 


ignorant man may display a form of courage and 
even manifest what appears to be determination but. 
it is as unlike wif/ as is the fearlessness, rashness or 


obstinacy of a beast. His acts result. from his in- 


ability to weigh and discriminate, his “determina- 
tion” is counterfeit will, while the acts of him who 
possesses will-power are the result of particular 
ability to do these things. 

To will is to discriminate on a basis of past ex- 


_ perience. By it we decide concérning whatsoever 


we know, but in no way can it effect us in relation to 
what we do not know. It is wanting in those things 
in which our knowledge is wanting; incomplete in 
those things in which our knowledge is incomplete; 
full in those things in which our knowledge is full. 
By it, true enough, we may decide to attempt things 


_ we do not know even the nature of, but we now 


we can try, because we have tried and in so much 


only does. the will have dominion; its dominion ex- 


pands only as knowledge comes. 

As applied to learning to write, in particular, the 
will is the measure of all effort and of the result of 
such effort. Jt should always be exercised to the fullest 
extent, and its capacity is limited only by the 


specific knowledge possessed, while ‘constant and 
- earnest effort should be made to. Increase such 


knowledge. Bim | 
“Strong will” and “weak will” are micaoncs 


since willing is only a matter of deciding: and the 
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decision.may be incomplete. or. full.. It does not. 
require more strength of will to decide. to under- 
take a great or extensive project than. it-does to 
undertake a simple one. It is merely a matter. of 
knowing that capacity and. ability are possessed to 
accomplish the object and then deciding fully to at- 
tempt it. Incomplete decision, or. as commonly 
expressed “indecision,” is the direct difficulty in the 
way of progress with many individuals and..may be 
due to insufficient knowledge ‘or may: be because of 
indifference, but it is impossible to decide or will to 
do a thing which we do not know-we can do; or even 
to decide or will to attempt .a thing which we do 
not know that we-are able. to attempt, .however we 
may know much more and know also that we may 
attempt much more than we decide to .do or. 
sce | 
A working hypothesis may be ena to be 
correct as no theory in nature is demonstrable be- 
yond the fact that results derived are in accordance | 
_ with its prescriptions. Evidence may be easily and 
- abundently secured by. anyone interested in the mat- 
ter to fully prove that individuals, families and pro- 
_vincial and national peoples are typical of so many 
established lines of thought, and while a. general 
discussion of this subject. may be of little use in fur- 
thering the interests of our theme, yet.as-relating to 
the individual it-is important to.know what lines of 
thought must be pursued, to. accomplish. the. most 
satisfactory results. A proper understanding of. 
physiognomy - reveals,..most ‘valuable. information 
concerning: . the individual's. mental. disposition. ‘but 
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_ the value of this understanding is too often entirely 


lost by establishing false conclusions. When a 
peculiar characteristic is read in the face or in the 


body or its actions that characteristic is too often 


presumed to be irremediable, while in fact by a 
change inthe line of thought new actions and 
changed features would result as surely as did the 
old actions and expressions result from the old nae 
of thought. 

The proper line of thought for the aeead to skull 
with the pen to pursue may be stated thus: That man- 
ner of thought which requires a physical act of precision 
to express it—particularly that line of thought i in which are 
ideas of Form, Time and Weight—as contradistinguished . 


from that line of thought which may.be expressed by an 
act of little or no accuracy. To elucidate: Drawing 


of every kind and the observing of minute details in 


any mechanical work are especially adapted to ~~ 
develop a better conception of Form. Music, exer- 


cises in movements of many kinds, as with indian 
clubs, calisthenics, etc., and military drill are. 


adapted to develop a better conception of Time. 


Riding a bicycle, throwing a ball (this often too 
severe on the muscles) balancing and also club 
swinging and calisthenics are well adapted to 


develop a better conception of Weight; while the 


peculiar stress of thought necessary to accomplish 
these acts zs especially efficient in the reconstruction of 
the muscles doing the acts to better suit such purposes 


thereafter. 


A careful study of the preceeding pages should | 


acquaint the reader with the facts of the effect of 
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thought upon the muscles and impress him with the 
importance of the correct manner and kind of 
thought. He should appreciate by this time the 
value of mental discipline and of the necessity of. 


intense thought to a rapid and successful mastery of | 


the art of good penmanship. He should realize 
that, while the supposed mastery’ is of the arm, it is 
in reality of the mind, and his thought should be. 
very largely occupied with the subject, or subjects 
conducing to its interests as described, while he is 
endeavoring to learn to write. Every molecule 
deposited in the body during the process of learning 
to write should be better adapted to this end than 
was the one displaced by it, and that can only result 
from the correct kind of thinking. The mind should 
become reserved to the subject. The thought 
should become devoted, singled, intensified, trans- 
formed to it, and growing it will grow into a fuller 
knowledge of it, and expanding it will expand be- 
_ yond.a vaster scope of it, including -new beauties, 


revealing new ideals, commanding newer and greater 


values. 


was there mind that did not grow. To cease grow- 
_ Ing is to decay. Decayed mind is no more mind 
than a decayed tree is atree. Mind, as mind, must 


- grow and the rate and quality of growth is depen- . 
dent upon nourishment exactly as is the case with = | 


growth in the vegetable or animal worlds. 


Nourishment for the mind consists of thought and 


feeling. Thought is the sunshine feeling the rain, 
and as in the physical world there would be no rain 
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It is a law of mind that it must grow. Never 
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without sunshine, so in mind there can be no feeling 
without thought. Thought comes first, feeling after- _ 
ward; yet it is only from the effects of both that the . 
conditions of growth result. The mistake is often 
made of supposing that thought and feeling are co- 
ordinate, while, in fact, feeling is the offspring of 
thought and the value of it in the mastery of any 
_ subject is little appreciated because few persons 
realize the intensity of thought which is required to 
produce feeling of appreciable consequence. In 
every mind there is feeling, since in every mind 
there is thought, as there is also rain in every 
country, but as is true of the latter it is also true 
that many minds are barren in -results, as well as 
producing results of little conseqence in the body, 
because of the fact that there is not feeling enough 
to enrich the thought and enable it to yield a tull 
harvest. (See note at end of chapter.) sir | 

When the thought is concentrated upon a sub- 
ject. with a required degree of intensity there will 
result heat—feeling, but the degree of intensity must 
be very great. This ‘condition attained means the 
mastery of the idea embodied, and it will be seen 
that to master or incorporate into the mind all the 
ideas included in.a subject need not require much 
time if the ground passed over once is completely. 
conquered. Time is consumed principally i in repeti-_ 
tion which could be saved if the idea be completely 
assimilated into the mental self at first. consideration, 
that is: if the thought is such as to. bara aaa 
“digest” whatever is-taken into it. 


The bessOnIne of ‘the Labuan of: f thought in. the ee ne | 
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production of feeling and of the result of thought 
and. ee may be stated as follows: 


ist. Thought, whichis a motion of mind, occurs. 
nae Motion produces heat, | 


3rd. Heat is the effectiveness of motion, hence the 
degree of effectiveness of a thought is determined by its 
tatensily; hence heat, which in mind 1s senstbilaty or feet- 
ing, is the result of motion—thought—and the amount of 
heat resulting from a given thought ts in proportion to the 
intensity of the thought—motion. 


In learning to write the truth embodied in the 
above statements cannot be too highly estimated. It 
will be seen that the value of movement practice is 
determined entirely by the intensity of. the thought 
directing it; and it is obvious that movement drill, 
or practice of any kind, in which there is no appre- 
ciable thought, much less feeling, is useless and isa 
waste of time. The student. should consider it 

necessary to occupy his mind as completely with 
the subject when practicing penmanship as when 
working a problem in mathematics or endeavoring to 
master an idea in any subject. We might say con- 
centration of thought is even more important in 
learning to write than-in the subjects above men- 


tioned, for not only must clear conceptions of char- 


acters be secured, but a// the muscles and nerves of the 
body which are employed.in writing must be reconstructed 
to act in harmony with the thought. This kind of re- 
construction may be speedily accomplished if all 
the change which: takes place-by the removal of old 
and worthless molesules and the supplying of. new. 
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ones, is deacs ina manner consistent with the end 


desired. 


No one can write better than he anes neither 
does it follow that every one can write as well as 


‘he knows. We shall show in our second chapter 


that proper machinery is necessary as well as a 
knowledge of how to use it, yet we desire to impress 
the student with the great necessity of knowledge 
and also to acquaint him with the £imd of knowledge 
necessary, hence we shall invite special ey of the 
remainder of this chapter. 


FORM. 


The element of “form” in writing is important in 
acquiring the art, and is the most important feature 
in the finished characters. It-not only distinguishes © 
letter from letter but also distinguishes the quality 
of letters and kinds of strokes, By it we recognize 
relative sizes, heights and widths and so complete a _ 
knowledge of it is requisite te the mastery of- good 
penmanship that all the defects of a letter may be 
realized in the brief, almost instant interval which 
the pen requires to pass to the succeeding letter. ' It 
is not sufficient that the student be able to discover 


errors after prolonged search, but im a flash he must © 
be able to discern them. Variations to a thickness 


of a “hair” line must be instantly observed. . Height 
or width of the minutest irregularity must be noticed — 
at sight. In fact the perfect ideal must be so in- 
grown into the mind that at a flash of the eye any 


letter or stroke is compare to it in ev ery. sia and 
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every error seen as through a magnifying glass. 
Writing at the rate of twenty or more words per 
minute the eye should be trained to analyze each 
letter as it flows from the pen. This requires atten- 
tion, study,. practice; keep the eye focused at the 
point of the pen while writing with an intentness 
that precludes all possibility of the thought wander- 
ing. Focus the thought at the point of the pen with 
a concentration that precludes all possibility of the 
eyes wandering. This means work, this means dis- 
- cipline, but this also means mastery. 

It is highly profitable to select a letter, close the 
eyes, and analyze, synthesize, trace. and retrace in 
the mind for five or ten- minutes, before practicing, 
with all the fullness of conception and completeness 
of concentration possible. Think on your lesson in 
writing with all your might if you would succeed. Prac- 
tice thinking upon it. Train your mind to cling to it. 
Work until you find itis more adtfficult to hold your 
thought off than on the subject, and you.cannot fail. 


‘TIME. 


‘‘Time” occupies the same posttion in relation to writ- 
ig. that it does in relation to music. There must be 
present in the movement all the regularity expected 
to be seen in the writing, which of course, means 
that the thought must be rhythmic, recognizing the 
measure of graceful movement and fostering it; 
realizing the fine degree of precision required to 
make longer or shorter strokes, each the proper 
length; appreciating, the real nicety with which must . 
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be executed the various spacings of a master hand. 

_ By asystem of counting (see lessons) the mind 
is educated to recognize the time of various styles 
of writing, and is enabled to train the muscles to 
move with the proper measure. It 1s also a good 
practice to listen to the sounds of the pen and en- 
deavor (in exercises) to repeat particular sounds at 
regular intervals. Fhé mind should. be so educated 
to asense of “time” that it will train the whole © 
body to move with military exactness and the | 
student in penmanship should be particularly obsérv- 
ing of the movements of bodiés, sounds, lights and 


forces that the proper education of this sense may be 


secured. There is no possibility of mastering any 
style of. writing without i an ae a a of 
time. | | - 


The element of “weight” in writing governs the _ 
quality of the strokes. It is sometimes called 
“touch.” By it is meant that sense which recog- 
nizes the propriety of a given stroke for a given 


style. It means that for every different kind of 


stroke (materials being the same) there must be used. 
a different pressure, and a mastery. of it means a 

mastery of quality in lines. While but of slight im-_ 

portance in plain writing, in the ornamental styles it — 
may be said to rank first—the “hair”. lines and beau- — 
tiful shades being the soul of these styles—while its 
importance only grows as we ened ne: mastery a 


of DigHee art of the pen. 
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In concluding we will simply remark that this 
chapter is no attempt at an analysis of the mind and 
is not intended to cover more of the field of psy- 
chology than has a divect bearing upon our subject. 
That it contains some things not found in the usually | 
accepted theories of psychology we believe to be 
the case, but we have incorporated into this chapter © 
such ideas as we have proven to our entire satisfac- 
tion to be’established in-fact if not in accepted 
beliefs. We believe in applying laboratory methods 
to teaching . penmanship and aim to trace every 
phenomenon observed in our daily work to its cause, 
where, learning how it was produced, we may mas- 
‘ter its secret and reproduce it at our pleasure. We 
shall not be annoyed by would—be critics who have | 
not become familiar with the truths set forth in this 
chapter by intimate association with them, however 
‘plausible their argument may be in the minds of. 
their kind, for we know that utter truth can never 
be recognized from description merely, but must be 
perceived within, and to such as so perceive the 
truth we appeal for judgment upon our efforts. 


“Feeling’”’ as here referred to is not passion or emotion—these often being 
greatest where there is least feeling, but that of the thought which seems to burn 
into the subject upon which the thought is concentrated is meant. It might be said 
to be heat created by the resistance which thought encounters in penetrating any 
subject to which it is applied. 
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-CHAPTER II. 


MUSCLE. 


In the preceeding chapter we endeavored to 
show the importance of properly controlled thought, 
and we may have been wrongly understood to 
have attempted to impute to muscle a very slight 
importance; but in this chapter we shall give the 
physical its due consideration and hope to explain — 
some features which have generally, if not alto- 
gether, been purposely or ignorantly ignored by 
writers and teachers of our knowledge. The 
_ thought.as we have seen, is the power, but power is 
valueless without machinery. We shall proceed to 
analyze the machinery. | | 

In writing it is possible to use one of four dis- 
‘tinct, pure movements, that is to say, it is possible 
to engage one of four distinct series of muscles in 
writing—or it is possible to use a combination of 
any two or more of them—which are as follows: 
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: Finger movement. | 
. Wrist movement. 
Fore-arm lateral movemem.* 
Whole-arm or shoulder movement. 
The first isa perpendicular movement—an | 
extending and contracting, or opening and closing 

of the joints of the fingers. co, * 

The second is a lateral movement or a bending 

of the wrist left and right. | 


The third is a lateral movement or an opening 
and closing of the elbow. | 

The fourth i is - a forward- backward movement of 
the entire arm - 


wn = 


- GOOD MOVEMENT. 


A good movement is one which will admit of 
freedom, rapidity and accuracy. The best movement is 
the one which will admit of the most freedom, most 
vapiatty and greatest accuracy. 
~ Among. intelligent, successful teachers there is 
little difference of opinion as to what constitutes 
the dest movement, yet there is a manifest ignorance, _ 
even among the higher rate teachers, of the mechan- | 
ism of this movement and of the real labor necessary 
| ot its improvement, fori it is demonstrably true that 


*It is generally considered that there is is a fore-arm. movement- produced by 
muscles of the upper-arm, attached to the bones of" the: ‘fore-arm, which. is success- 
fully adapted to writing, but this is incorrect as the muscles. operating the fore- 
arm can only close end open-the ehew: belie ibid to ‘move’ ay forward and 
backward. . —- Peat OYE kins PsA Oh” Eee RMR Cae Beto “ea 
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the student is often piloted over much too much 
ground that is an absolute waste of time so far as its 
conducing to his improvement in penmanship is 
concerned. Basic work is not understood and 
hence not aimed at. General drill is indulged in 
with commendable zeal, but specific practice for 
specific ends is largely unknown. A general dose 
is prepared for a large class of students without 


__ regard, and too often without knowledge, of their 


peculiar needs. If the patient dies it is the will of 
Providence, if he recovers it is the skill of the 
doctor; if the student masters penmanship to a con- 
siderable degree, praised ‘be the teacher, if he fails 
utterly, his own the blame, while as a matter of fact 
under a teacher who really understands the prin- 
ciples underlying the acquisition of good penman- 
ship and who is a. master of the art as well, failures 
should be as rare as are to be found among students: 
in any other branch of .education in charge of a 
competent, teacher. Failures are prolific in the 
dominions of ignorance but successes are as abund- 
ant in the realms of intelligence. A teacher whose 
harvest is but an occasional success is ignorant of the 
means of success. -Results are the only proofs 
worthy the name. Methods and men must be 
valued by the good they accomplish. One of the 
- sources of failure is in warping‘students to fit a 
single conception of. the teacher; deforming the 
muscles by requiring unnatural positions and maim- 
ing the thought by.forcing it into .unnatural atti- 
tudes. In writing, the. only: hope is to secure con- 
trol of the faculties. of: the. mind and .consequently 
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of the muscles, and this means a mastery of innate 
forces. Man can be improved only by the applica- 


tion of the laws of unfoldment and development. 


All growth with him is endogenous and he can 


“no more be grown by being added to externally or . 


contrary to law than canatree. Discover the laws - 
which govern him, and to enrich him, to improve > 
him, to develop him, to unfold him is simple. As 
with all nature so with man, with art, with writing 


there must bea 


FLEXIBLE STANDARD. 


What does this mean? It means that there must 
be a standard embodying certain specifications but 
allowing a prospect for individual modification. It 


‘means that as modes of thought differ, as muscular 
and nervous systems differ so will the individual 


style differ. It means that while in all styles there 
should be that which promotes legibility and that 
which will permit it to be executed with ease and 
rapidity, yet there should be unmistakable individ-— 
uality. This is not only. interesting and -desirable 


but. necessary since all progress is based upon natural — 


law, and not upon imitation. Characteristics of in- 
dividuality are most marked in slant, height and 


| Spacing, or generally speaking in form, but are also 


discernable in the quality of lines. 

An inflexible or invariable standard in writing is 
as impossible ; as an inflexible or invariable form or 
quality of voice, and is one of the condemning feat- 
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ures of popular copy books. While many students 
may practice froma single style of copy yet the 
essential knowledge to bé imparted to them is how 
to discover and recognize the governing forces of 
their- particular cases and the application of said 
forces. They should be taught how to analyze their 
- temperaments and the peculiarities of their physical 
structures and how to measure the influence of these 
upon all their acts, for writing is a natural act as | 
much as is walking and is characteristic of the writer 
as much as are any of his acts. Possessed of a 
proper and sufficient knowledge of his power and of 
his machinery the student will readily determine 
wherein his writing should and should not differ 
from the copy. Immeasurable effort is wasted by 
students on account of the lack of this very know- 
ledge—since they often labor assiduously for weeks 
endeavoring to master some peculiar element of a 
_copy which they have neither the power nor the 
machinery to accomplish. It is a well known fact 
that the writing of an individual becomes as familiar 
and as recognizable as his voice, no difference how 
inaccurate the writing may be and this element of 
individuality remains throughout all the stages of 
improvement, even to the writing of experts, whose 
Style is as easily recognized by those familar with it 
-as is that of the most miserable scribbler. Arn 
analysis of individuality in writing will be given 
later in this chapter but let it not be forgotten that to 
secure the best results in the least time the learner 
must proceed intelligently, upon the eon of a 
| frexible standard. 
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MOVEMENTS ANALYZED. 


The arms, hands and fingers are levers of the 
kind wherein the power is applied between the 
fulcrum and the weight (the power always being 
greater than the weight). In each instance the ful- 
crum is at the joint dackward from the power and 
the weight forward from the power. The law of the 
lever is that in poise the power times the distance from 
the power to the fulcrum is equal to the weight times the 
distance from the power to the weight, or as a machine 
the work done by the power ts equal to the work done by 
the weight. ‘‘Work done” means the force times the 
distance through which it moves. 


FIG. I. 

To illustrate; In Figure I. 1isthe lever. 21s 
the power. (The veal power should always be under- 
stood to be the thought. Muscles are in the body 
what the steam-chest is to the steam engine, the 
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thought what the steam is) a is the fulcrum, @ is the 
weight (or where the weight is attached;) according 
to the law 2xa,a' = wxd,a. It will also be seen that 
the space passed through by 6 to lift a given weight 
is proportional to the distance from atoa'. The 
shorter the distance aa‘the greater is the power 
required, but the shorter. the distance through which 
the power must move'tdO move a given weight a 
given distance; and inversely the longer the distance 
aa' the lesser the power required but the greater the 
distance it must move to move a given weight a 
given distance. Hence: the greater the power re- 
quired to move a given weight a given distance, the 
lesser the distance through which it must move and 
vica versa, also the longer the lever-arm from the 
power to the weight the greater the distance through — 
which the weight will move as the result of a given 
distance passed through by the power. Upon this 
last law is based hetght in writing, and it demonstrates 
that height in writing is to be determined naturally. 
With like thinking (power) there will be as many 
different heights in writing as. there are different 
- lengths of the upper-arms. 7 | 

What we have said of the upper-arm is true of 
the fore-arm, except that its movement is lateral 
instead of forward—backward, and consequently 
that it executes spacing in width instead of height. 
By it is determined the compactness of writing, 
which, examination will show, is variable the same 
as is height in all grades of writing. One person 
will have little need fora full page,-while for the 
same matter another willrequire two pages. 
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In Figure II, z-2 represent the lever and 4-5 
powers; @ weight and c¢ fulcrum; 4 and d points 
where powers are attached to the levers; ¢ is em- 

ployed in closing the elbow and 5 in opening it. It 
will be seen that the power is farther from the ful- 
crum in g than in 5 and for this reason the fore-arm 
can close with greater pressure than it can open 
with, also with greater accuracy and for this reason, 
also, direct oval exercises (direction of capital ‘‘O’’) 
are easier in practice than reversed oval exercises. 


FIG. ii, 


The same intensity of thought by two individuals 
whose fore-arms are of different lengths will neces- 
sarily result in different width of spacing between 
letters and between parts of letters. 

Lhe conclusion 1s forced upon us that there is a 
natural height and a natural width for each individual's 
writing just the same as there is a natural step ora 
natural measurement of any other act of the body; 
and we are likewise forced to recognize the folly of 
an invariable standard at least as pertains to height 
and width. 
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What we have said relative to height and width 
in writing is true, of course, om/y when the muscles 
described are used; that is, when what is known as | 
“Muscular” movement, is employed. - The muscles 
of the upper-arm and the fore-arm acting indenpen- 
dently produce vertical and horizontal strokes respec- 
tively; but acting simultaneously they produce a modifi- 
cation of both, namely oblique strokes. 


ANGLE. 


The subject of the best angle for the downward 
strokes in writing is a much mooted one. Advo- 
cates are to be found for every angle from 50° to go° , 
even backward slant is not without. supporters. 
The “vertical fad,” the “vertical craze,” etc., is loudly 
denounced by one class and as warmly defended by 
another which says it is neither a “fad” nor a “craze” 
but is the “coming hand.” “I know it is,” and “I 
‘know it isn’t;’ has been the principal argument 
offered pro.and con. “It is easier written, easier 


-. read, easier learned” says one. “Is is more difficult 


to learn or to write and no easier to read and much | 
slower’ says the other; and so protest and contest 
has waged. Neither side has seemed to concern 
itself with the facts of either psychology or physi- 
ology. The finished writing has been the criterion, 
which is no criterion at all, since questions of time 
and ease are not factors in the finished. product. 
During the entire fusilade of words the real point 
envolved does not seem to have been seen, much 
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less aimed at. The Heehanical action of the mus- 
cles is not even hinted at, law is not: dreamed of, 
One has mistaken darkness for light and the other 
has attempted to drive out the darkness with’ a 
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’ broom-stick. Had the search-light of science illu-  — 


mined the arena but for an instant, the combatants 
would both have seen the folly of their battle. 

Issues are never settled until truth settles them. 
What then is the truth concerning this question? 
Is it founded in nature or is it merely the arbitrary 
decision of man which is easiest, which is best? . Is 
there some one way in which the muscles will -act 
with greater freedom and accuracy than in all 
others? Let us analyze. We have already stated 
that the arms, hands and fingers are levers, which 
means, of course, that they act according to certain 
well defined laws, upon which we have also touched. — 
This being true it must,. of necessity, follow . that; 
acting individually, they can act in but a single 
- capacity, in but one way. It must, of necessity, also 
follow that with two. or more of them acting 
simultaneously there must be a resultant, a modified - 
action of each and consequently a new force 
evolved which is like neither. of the two or more 
producing it, but which resembles each in propor- 
tion to the force of each times the distance of said 
force from the fulcrum which it opposes. 

To illustrate: Figure III represents the arm> 
acting in its natural capacity, as before stated, that. 
of alever. aand 6 are levers; z and 2 are powers; ¢ 
fulcrum; @ fulcrum for 6 and weight for a; ¢ weight 
for J. Let abe three feet long with 2 attached ene 
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foot from c, and 64 two and three-fourths feet long 
with 7 attached eleven-twelfths of one foot from d. 
When power 2 lifts one inch d will move three 
inches placing the levers in the form of the dotted 
line. But while 2 moves one inch, z moves one-half 

‘inch which places z in position indicated by broken 
line. The two levers acting simultaneously, as 
described, the point e will move along the hypot- 


FIG. III. 


enuse of the triangle z; or will move (while 2 moves 
one inch and 7 moves one-half inch) three and one- 
third inches, nearly. Then if the powers 2 and z 
move as described on levers as described ¢ will. 
describe an oblique line toward the power (inward). 
If, however the power 7 be attached to the outside 
of 6 as shown in figure IV (powers, distances; 


Ps 
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proportions, and levers as in figure III) e will move” 


along the hypotenuse of the triangle y. Then if 
the powers 2 and z move as described on levers as 
described e will describe an oblique line toward the 
power, (outward.) It is thus demonstrated that when 


the muscle of the upper-arm, front, (Major Pectoralis) 
and the muscle of the fore-arm, inside (dzseps) act - 


simultaneously the result isan oblique up-stroke, slant- 


ing backward, and if the muscle of the upper-arm, © 


jront, and fore-arm, outside, act simultaneously the 
result is an oblique up-stroke slanting forward. — 


FIG. IV. 


Practical tests prove that forward slant is easier 


written than backward when the muscles described 


are used. This is due to the fact that with general 
volition, a general effort, opposing muscles act. © 


Thus in lifting the leg, by raising the knee, the knee 


joint tends to close, the under muscles of the knee : 


- opposing the upper muscles which. bend the hip, 
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and when the leg is lowered the knee joint tends to 
open, opposing muscles again operating. In draw-| 
ing the upper arm forward the elbow tends to open 
(being a reversed joint from that of the knee) and 
in drawing the upper arm backward the elbow tends 
to close. Hence, in making upward movements 2¢ zs 
natural that the elbow open slightly and hence natural to 
slant the strokes to the right. Not only that but it is dia- 
metrically opposed to free-movement to give to writing’ 
any other postition than that gust mentioned. This must 
forever settle the question of slant. A normal person 
using what is commonly known as muscular movement 
cannot secure the best results by writing vertically or back- 
hand any more than can he run with the best success with- 
out bending the knee,* (joints reversed.) 

It is also according to physiological law that the 
slant in up-strokes should be greater than in down- 
strokes since the muscle drawing the upper arm 
backward pulls in a more direct line with the fore- 
arm and so does not oppose the inside muscle, 
whose function it is to close the elbow (and is con- 
sequently not opposed by it) as much as is the 
opposition between the inside upper-arm and out- 
side fore-arm muscles. This explains why the arm 
is carried to the right with so great ease, while mak- 
ing up and down strokes, and also why the spacings 
between partsof letters and between letters are so 
much longer in the writing of some persons than in 


others. — | 
| Careful analysis must certainly convince anyone 


*Left-handed persons must reverse every motion and position of letters used 
by right-handed. persons, except, of course, the direction -of- the line.. That is; 
they must-staat’backward instead of forward; etc. 
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that Sian! and spacing are natural and must vary as the 
writers, but the particular slant and spacing which will 
be found in anyone’s writing is not to be so easily 


and conclusively proven, yet it may be approximated 


aa 


with surprising accuracy. In examining thirty two 
arms we named the slant in each instance which the 
arm indicated before examining the writing. In 
twenty-five instances we gave the exact slant, while | 


‘in five we missed it one degree and two we missed it | 


two degrees. The explanation will be-seen in the 


following. ~The: ‘‘swel/” of the muscles whiéh: open 


and close the elbow is out from the bone and near — 


_ the skin, and consequently the larger the fleshy parts 


FIG. V. 


NOTE—D' represents swell in bone of fore-arm.. tre Neal cs 
- {n upper-arm muscle. It fs plain that large swell on ef 
parts of the arm will change the angle of power greatly from that tna a 
straight slender arm. 
of the arm the farther out from the bone will be the 
“power” (swell of muscle). The nearer the power | 
approaches a right-angle to the lever (bone) the 
farther will the end of the bone (hand) move while 
the power moves a given distance. Also a large 


swell in the fore-arm indicates that there is a large 
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swell in the bone into which the power is inserted 
which correspondingly increases the leverage de-. 


_ scribed above. (See Figure V.) It is also true that 


= an 
Ro: 


fore-arms correspond in diameter and length to 


attached upper-arms, hence, while slant is effected 
by muscles of the upper arm, it may be determined 
by the form of the fore-arm since the two are pro- | 
portioned to each other. 

Slant varies as the angle of the power to the lever 
(muscle to the fore-arm). The angle of the power 
may be determined by the proportional diameter of. 


=< thé fore-arm. 4 long slender arm inclines writing less 


and a short thick arm inclines it more*  . 

The diameter or circumference of the fore-arm 
is proportional to the length of the arm or to the 
diameter or: circumference of the wrist, and the 
following table, which is the result. of many tests, is 
approximately a correct index to natural slant. 


Eee OF SLANT. 


Cir. of F. Arm. | Cir. of Wrist. | Slant. 
11% inches.............- (5 eee eee Te ee 31°. 
BAe Sk canaievle gm anaes OD Sa wear teln,e een ee eo 
Io% “ eisai e anes OV cena « ba beaeaua 29° 
IO ee ee oe OF cc deeuencadeesaus 28° 
9% = oe @ . ee ‘ eoeees#e868e8e8 64% oe eeeeeees#n#lbC ee _@ 8 @ 27° 
9 Me tara ae teas GO. ec0ecet casitee ex 26° 


| Height varies as the angle of the power to the lever 
(muscles to upper arm). In Figure VI it will be 


- *In a short thick arm slant is increased for two reasons; 1st, because of the 
more acuteness of the angle of the power; and 2nd, because the power is relatively 


farther from the fulcrum. 


» 
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seen that the nearer the muscle (power) z approaches 
the perpendicular to 4 the farther 4 will move with 
a given distance moved by 7, and inversely the more 
nearly parallel z is with J the shorter will be the dis- 
tance passed over by 8 with a given distance moved 
by z, hence the height of free movement writing is 


F1G. VI. 


determined by the porportional length and thick- 
ness of the upper arm or (it so happens) the pro- 
_ portional length of the upper to > the fore- -arm is an 
— index to height. : | 


TABLE OF HEIGHT. | 
Length of U. Arm. a Length of F.Arm. | Height. 
16 inches.......... II inches........1-12 jnch.* 
1332. 2% _oobGhetdiokd Of. aaa oeas I-16“ 


A simple experiment to prove our theory may 
be tried as follows: , ' 


_ *Perpendicular measurement. 
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Draw the’ elbow. back as far as possible bringing - 


the hand opposite the shoulder. Write a line and 
observe the height. Write fifteen more lines, each 
above the last, leaving one-half inch between lines 
It will be seen, if effort was alike in each instance, 
that height increased with each line until the elbow 
came into the form of aright angle, If more lines 
are written above these the height will decrease as 
gradually as it increased in the first fifteen lines. 


The cause of the change in height is simply the 


changed angle of the power. 

We shall now consider it established in fact that 
height, slant and spacing are natural and should 
differ as individuals and there remains but one more 
characteristic of ae in In viz: quality 
of lines. 

Quality of lines varies as the re of the mus- 
cular system and as the control of wz, hence it will be 
observed, strong, awkward persons make coarse lines 
while strong, graceful, active, dexterous persons make 
fine lines, likewise physically weak persons usually 
write light, usually being light of movement, how- 
‘ever the quality of lines in every instance is 
determined by the mastery which the writer has 
over his writing muscles. 

We would not be andertoad: to mean that the 
styles used by untrained individuals is natural in 
height, slant or spacing. © 


Proper instruction may change chen all within a 


-week’s time, but when the proper postition, proper mater- 
ials and proper movement are used the result 1s character- 
istic of the writer in all three (height, slant, spacing). 


i 
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Vusciies movement as applied to writing is a@ move- 
ment caused by the simultaneous action of the inside 
muscle of the upper-arm and out-side muscle of the fore- 
arm, and outside (back) muscle of the upper-arm and - 
inside muscle of the fore-arm, their action being blended, 


balanced and restrained by thé stretching and contracting | 


of the skin of the fore-arm where the arm rests upon the 
table. The muscles which move the arm can move 
the elbow, free, two: feet or more, while the same 
muscles, with the arm resting upon the table, can 
move the elbow only about as many inches, but the 
skin of the fore-arm (where arm rests) becomes, as it 


were, a balance, serving the purpose as fully as does 


a balance-wheel or rod serve any machine, and while © 
movement is thus confined it is also vefined, making 
possible master strokes. No other movement, or no 
other combination of movements can ever do what 
muscular movement can, because it alone is scien- 
tifically adapted to this particular purpose. : | 

Securing greater range of movement is simply 
developing elasticity in the skin as described. This 
may be more clearly seen and understood by bear- 
ing the fore-arm and placing the other hand against 
it where the table would touch it, then by moving 
the hand, without sliding it, forward and backward, 


The skin of the arm will be observed to stretch and 


contract, and there is the end of the secret of free 
movement, of uniform movement, of graceful move- 


ment. Good muscles .a/one, would be an engine, 


without a balance; a balance alone would be worth- | 
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NoTE.—This Figure represents the position of paper, hand, pen, arm and muscles when writing 
with the muscular movement. c finger-rest, 3 arm-rest. 
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less. Perfect them both and the machine is perfect 
and in perfecting the machinery there 1s, in advance, 


_ evolved a perfect power anda perfect knowledge of 


the use of both power and. machinery. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


Honest but ill-informed teachers and others are 
to be found who are favorable to vertical writing 
(drawing), and when argument is advanced to 
oppose it, the objector is quickly furnished with _ 
specimens of childrens’ writing in slant and in 
vertical copy-books with the: remark: “That tells | 
the story,” and with an addendum in the form of the | 
question: “If vertical writing is not easier learned 
and easier written than the slant why do children 
write better in the vertical after a few weeks’ practice 
than they did in the slant after years of practice?” 

This opens the issue and brings the discussion up 
to date, and to begin with we will say on the 


strength of science and on many years experience — 


that as a system of writing the vertical has no claim 
whatever. Writing is done by writing muscles, guided 
by writing thoughts, and the vertical characters will aa- 
mit of neither. Drawing ts done by drawing muscles 


| guided by drawing thoughts and the vertical 1s adapted 


to both. WLetus see. In writing the thought or idea 
(if it be) is completed before the pen begins the 
letter or word. In drawing the thought progresses . 
uniformly with the pen. For instance: ist, I 
desire to write a capital “A;” the idea is completed | 
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before the pen touches the paper, and the letter is 
made so quickly that the thought could not accom- 
pany it if it would; 2nd, I desire to dvaw a capital 
“A;” the idea “A” is formed in the mind .as before, © 
but, accompanying the point of the pen, the thought 
directs and observes each detail as the strokes pro- 
gresses. The finger joints open and close in drawing; 
the elbow opens and closes in writing. The knuckles, 
- when the finger joints press upon each other as 
when holding the pen, have no lateral movement, 
hence during all the years when slant characters. 
were attempted with the finger movement, the result 
. was as show in Plate I lines 1. Immediately upon 
the position of the letters being changed to the 
vertical, the movement became natural and the 
writing instantly appeared like lines 2 in Plate I. 
Slant writing cannot be successfully done with > 
the finger movement any more than can the vertical 
be done with the muscular movement, and chang- 
ing from slant to vertical while retaining the finger 
movement is only becoming consistant. Slant writ- 
ing should never. be attempted with the finger move- 
ment and the vertical learned with this movement 
places the student in a surprisingly happy condition 
to really learn real writing when he comes under the 
instruction of a competent teacher. He changes 
style as well as movement and the wholeness of the 
change makes it simple. Vertical writing is as good 
as finger movement, its progenitor, and is also as 
- impracticable as finger movement. | 
In concluding this chapter we are compelled to . 
say that much more might be said upon the points 
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considered, but we think our position has been left 7 
unassailable and we also believe we have given the 
subject at least some new light. ) 

Any system not founded in science cannot hope 
‘to enlist the attention of logical thinkers, nor can 
it achieve the results possible to a system which— 
reduces everything in it to a basis of unyielding, 
invariable, demonstrable truth. We shall let our 
work say wierhet or not we have done this. - 


CHAPTER III. 


‘TEACHING. 


It is our hope to add to penmanship literature 
_ something more than a_ pleasing expression of our 
fancy; something more than a passing word. We 
hope to find a permanent place in the realm of 
education. We hope to see our words read and 
studied. We hope to see our lessons practiced. 
We hope to help raise the standard in penmanship 
higher. We‘hope to help sink the best methods of 
teaching it to “béd- rock. a 


WHY DO WE HOPE? 


1st, Because we stand upon psychological truth. 

2nd, Because we recognize the laws of mechanics. 

| jrd, Because we have shown the relation of the truths 
of psychology to the laws o mechanics. 
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True teaching will admit of no guessing, and 
one of the first things for the teacher to learn is 
that everything the pupil does is the result of 
operative law. The reason why John cannot write 
well is the same reason why his dog cannot call 


him by name. Viz: Because he has no conscious- 
ness of such ability and (consequently) no means. 


for doing so. To evolve conscious ability to do 
a thing is to develop the means to ee it. 
Knowing is the secret of ability. | | 
The best work of the writer is always propor- 
tional to his knowledge and decision. If he 
makes twelve attempts at a letter with twelve 


various results, it is proof, positive, that he had 


twelve different conceptions and decided with 
twelve different degrees of decision. The same 
conception with the same decision will produce 
the same result’ and the greater the variety. of 
forms of a single letter the pupil produces the 
fainter is his conception of the perfect type and 


-hense the more incomplete his decision. . His 


successive efforts are not attempts to. equal the 


same ideal since he has no fixed ideal. His con- 


ception is vague and his ideal like a will.o’ the wisp.. 
It is not a known quantity. It changes at every 


effort. He sees a good letter and declares it per- 
-' fect;sees another of about the same quality, differ- 
_ing slightly in form, and he is undecided; sees a 


third, still a little different, and he is confused; sees 
a line or a page of such and he is ina jungle, in 
darkness. All good; all different; none best; none 
worst. He may be a skillful penman, and ‘make 
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an- inaccurate letter but the letter is the: natural 
result of his effort, so we repeat that the work of 
the writer ts proportional to his knowledge and decision. 

) A pupil may do better than he consciously knows 
(may be impelled by subconsciousness) but he can- 
not decide to do better than he knows, and since 
his work is proportional to his decision and his 
decision proportional to his knowledge, Ais £#nowl- 
edge is his primary measure. \t follows that a pupil 
whose conceptions are better than anothers, is 
necessarily a better writer, but not that he is able 
to execute equal to his conception, for his ma-._ 
chinery (muscles) may not be adequate to do what . 
he can conceive, .hense Ais muscular adaptabitity is 
hus secondary measure. Muscular adaptability is pro- 
portional to knowledge but is not equal to it, * and 
therefore a pupil may, and usually does know 
better forms than he can execute, though, per- 
haps, but little better. t He will improve his 
muscles and movement in proportion to his in- 
creased knowledge, but infinite practice without 
knowledge or thought would avail. nothing, like- 
wise all thinking and no practice is profitless; how- 
ever the great value of practice lies in the incen- 
tive it gives the mind to greater action. 

The true teacher must understand individual 


; * Only normal persons are considered in these discussions. Persons afflicted 

with nervous disease or muscular disorders as rhumatism etc., cannot be governed 
by these laws, but must be analyzed by a careful consideration of attenuating 
circumstances. 


{ Real conceptions, as here meant, are not conclusions arrived at by observing 
forms better than the observer can make, but inward, possessed, life embodied 
conception; real possessions or conditions of the mind are meant. Studying. 
better forms. improves the, conception ang improves ability to execute, but being 
able to recognize a good form is not‘’a médsure of the’cofiteption. © = 9° 
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| development and know how to promote its ends. 
He must not only know what results are desired 
but how they can be secured through the most 
direct processes, and we shall now give our atten- | 
tion to those features which are common to classes 
of individuals; laws which affect all, more or less 
alike; rules, by which. all must be guided. 

— Conditions of growth vary more in degree than 
in kind and so it becomes a matter of regulating 
and guaging the flow of nourishment which is 
poured out to the individual rather than selecting. 
The sélecting may be done for an entire class but 
the applying must be done sccontine to individual 
needs. | | 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. 


We have previously stated that results are the 
only proofs worthy the name of proofs. Theories 
are valueless unless their application demonstrates 
them to be practicable. They are valuable if they 
lead to valuable results; worthless if they do not 
do so, and the test of the teacher and of his 
theories is not his claims but his work. | 

This is utter true: Under proper instruction any 
normal person of growing age may master practical pen-- 
manship. Individual temperament and effort will 
determine the length of time required, but as sure 
as the price is paid the prize is secured, and this 
leads us to inquire what is proper instruction ? whats 
a ie a teacher? — 
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Considering the teacher first we would sum- 
marize his requisites as follows: 
st, He must be skillful in executing the art or the 
— branch he would teach. 
A teacher who cannot write well cannot suc- 
ceed in teaching penmanship any more than cana 
teacher who is unable to do arithmetic succeed in> 
teaching that subject, and this naturally and prop- 
erly explains why- so many educators are to be 
found who can “explain” all about the “simple” 
_ subject of penmanship but who, in all their,xears 
of experience, cannot produce: a single individual 
who mastered a good hand-writing under their 
_instruetion. Stupified by their own intelligence 
they have been unable to see the grand results 
secured by lesser lights all about them wko under- 
stood and who did. good penmanship and who 
taught it with gratifying success. And it should 
be encouraging to know that young teachers may 
- secure this first requisite, and much that naturally 
accompanies it, in from four to six months by 
employing the means available. 
2nd, He should wuauderstand . the psychological and 
physiological basis of. “the subject. We need nat lecture 
to his students on either psychology or physiology 
or even mention to them that they are factors in 
the problem, but he must know their laws and 
understand their application, and must - present . 
every detail of the work in that connection, in that 
system and in that relation to the student, his 
temperament and his qualifications, which will 
make the subject an unfolding sequence — every 
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part necessary to every other part. His copies 
must be selected with reference to their adaptabil- — 
ity to develop the particular idea, the particular 
power and the particular control which the indi- © 
vidual requires. os iwi _— 

3rd, He must ore the temperament and 
development of the individual student. Inherited and 
 cultivated-habits, tendenciés.and qualificatins have — 
placed a hundred students in a hundred different — 
positions relative to the end they all hope to ac- 
complish. They cannot be transplanted to a com- 
mon-place, but each must approach the goal. from — 
his particular position. To attempt to play upon 
them all alike can only result in confusion. Their 
modes of thought differ, their conceptions differ, 
their habits differ, their-mental activities differ, in 
short they are individuals and they differ each 
from the other. How can one standard, one idea » 
develop a like result in all? This is why there are 
to be found in classes those who improve rapidly 
and those who do not improve at all. The one is 
nourished properly, the other fed, but not nourished | 
at all. (It is considered that all malce pices 
effort.) y & | 

The successful teacher must understand aman 
nature toa great degree, especially such phazes of 
it as enter into art-life and mechanical ability. 
He must judge quickly and accurately and apRty 
instruction promptly and wisely. 

(4th, He must be enthusiastic and understand the best 
means of developing interest and enthusiasm in his stu-. 
dents: He must ‘talk intelfigently and impréssively.- 


‘ 
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He must illustrate aptly and must make his work. 
bring equal or greater work from the student. 
Referring now to proper instruction, we would 
define it as that instruction which 1s best calculated to 
develop the individual according to his individual nature. 
Rules for understanding human nature are difficult. 
if not impossible of formulation. The many details 
that go to make-up: a life “are so. interwoven and 
interdependent that each individual becomes a “‘law © 
unto himself” and must be seen, analyzed, heard, 
known to be understood. ‘But we feel safe in saying 
that instruction (beginning) for philosophic stud- 


ents should be of a-character to fill the mind with © | 


ideas of freedom, grace’ and smoothness-of move- 


~-ment, lest their accustomed mianner-of analyzing, | 


| weighing and comparing lead them to put too great 
importance, too great attention on the end of writ-. 
ing on form, and not enough on the means of ac- 
-complishing it on movement. They are liable to be 
“men” instead of “little children.” — 

Careless, indifferent persons should be neatened : 
through the preliminary stages of movement de- 
velopment, which they usually learn quickly, and 
instructed in details, to cultivate the analytic. facul- 
ties of the mind. - 

~ Poetic, fanciful | individuals should ‘be plunged 
into the most vigorous, bold, active work possible 
to overcome the natural fond to frail, weak 
| writing. 

Strong persons should be elven light, eiastic 
movements, and so on. 

“Tt may “seeni ftom the foregoing that “iidivid-- 
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uality should only be known to be opposed, but 
such is not the case. In the examples we gave 
we assumed extreme cases and since the same end ; 
is aimed at in each case, extremely inappropriate 
characteristics must be modified or rather per- 
fected—blended with other neglected factors 
which are also important. 

The perfect type of individual for mastery of 
the pen, is, as near as we can discever, the per- 
fectly balanced individual. He must think quick-— 
ly but also carefully and seriously; must: -be ‘active 
but‘also strong; must’ be energetic but also con- 
servative; must be philosophic but also practical; 
must be poetic but also awake to the facts of the 
prose of life, and when one characteristic thrives. 
at the expense of others, it is the purpose of a - 
proper lesson in penmanship, as well asin another 
subject, to restore equilibrium. Students should 
be better, more roundly developed in their whole 
selves as well as better writers at the end of the 
course. 

A common difficulty known to exist among 
_ students in“penmanship, quité generally, is lack 

of -purpose, absence of a. ‘definite object ‘in’ view 
and consequently inadequate concentration of 
thought, To overcome this obsticle the teacher — 
should spare no effort to establish the proper 

motives, incentives and ideals in the minds of his | 
students at the outset. They should know what 
he expects of them and also what, by obedience 
to his orders and attention to his instructions, they 

_may expect of him. | 
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They should not expect to learn to write some- 


time during the next six months but should aim 


to make a certain per cent. improvement on each 
page of work today. They should know exactly 
when to expect to do better. The teacher should 
occasionally state a particular line upon which 
he wants to see the best work the class ever did, 
written. For example, he should say: ‘Write six 
lines now, each at least five per cent. better than 
the last, and at the sixth line reach your highest 


skill, which I want to examine.” This gives the 


class a definite object to strive for, and results will 
be much better than would be secured by tnstruct- 
ing the students to write six lines at their best. 

_ To promote concentration the teacher should 
characterize some common error and tell how to 
overcome it; speak of height,- slant, width or 
quality of lines to be used, at frequent intervals, 
while the class is at work, which will have a tend- 
ency to recall wandering thoughts to work and 
enable all to concentrate with greater intensity. 
Counting -to:'the writing is important in this same 


' capacity.. The teacher should speak to the point, 


especially while the class is at work, lest an idea 
he gives out lead the thoughts of his students 
away from rather than toward their work. He 
should speak in short sentences, and refer to mat- 
ters, which experience has taught him, are the 
real trials to the class. His presence should mag- 


- natize the class and his words should electrify it. 


He should work, work to become a feacher not a 
mere functionary 
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"Students repeat errors most often because they 
do not know wherein the errors lie. Intelligent — 
criticism thus becomes an important factor. The 
old style of analysis is. ineffective to the end of 
the office of real criticism, and. to introduce effect- 
ive criticism the following rules. will be found | 
useful. 3 
ist, Upward strokes tie the joinings of letters 
_ and of parts of letters. Left curves follow angular 
joinings. and preteed round. ones. Right-curves 
follow round joinings (¢urns) and proceed angular 
ones (angles). .Compound, left-right curves, fol- 
low angles and preceed angles. Compound ment 
left curves. follow. turns and preceed turns: 

2nd, Downward strokes should point to ward the 

center (approximately) of the body. This necessitates 
various positions of paper with various students 
although the variations are very slight. | 

3rd, All minimum, non-oval letters ave as wide be- — 
tween the points where-two joined parts touch either head 
or base line as the letter ts. high, excepting ‘“‘s” which 
should touch base-line a distance to right of begin- 
ning point equal to one-half the height of the letter. 

4th, All minimum, oda letters should be one-half as 
wide as high. 

sth, Al semi-extended small letters should be twice 
as high as the width at the base lune. 

6th, Al extended small letters, above base-line, should 
be as ligh as capitals, and below head-line same length. 

7th, AW capital. letters should be the height at which 
the greatest number and the best ones can be made in a 
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| given time, with a maximum of five-eights and a 
minimum of three-eights inches. 

8th, Lhe slant should be in the kine of least resistance, 
(which, with arm in proper position will ew 
toward the center the body). 

oth, The rate of speed determines the pury of the 
stroke. 

10th, . Zhe styles determine the fo vate of 
‘speed. | 

11th, Lhe elasticity oo movement see: the grace 
of the stroke. — 

12th, Z, he thought must précecd the act. | 

Rules and. laws might be extended iqdeenitely 
but in so doing we would complicate rather than 
simplify the subject,.if indeed, the number given is 
not already too great to be of value, but the teacher — 
should be possessed of rules and laws innumerable, 
couched in terse language, which he may state to 
individuals.as the circumstances demand. 

A competent teacher in penmanship can teach 
any class of individuals from the first-grade to the 
Business college with equal success, for, aside from 
the manner of explaining, there is difference only 
in advancement of work and that varies with individ- 
uals in all grades. Perhaps the easiest class to 
teach is composed of pupils from ten to fifteen years 
of age, that is in practical penmanship, which alone 
_we have had in the mind during this entire chapter. 

The mistake is often made in attempting to 
classify common school and Normal and Business 
collegé methods of teaching penmanship as dis- — 
tinctively different. Some would have. us believe 
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that the means employed in the grades must be 
very unlike those used in private schools, and that 
experience in one kind of school is no help in con- 
ducting classes in another kind. Such persons are 
ignorant of the principles involved, for aside from 
minor changes incident .to- peculiarities of desks, 
etc., the methods, according to the laws of psychol- 
ogy and physiology, cannot differ. A tree’ planted 
ina garden does not grow by a different process 
from another planted. in the field. Nature never | 
varies. Sheis inexorable. Her laws-are fixed and 
everlasting. -Like results always proceed from like _ 
catises, and since /earning to write 1s a growing of 
mind-power and a developing of muscular adaptability 
it must be according to law and teaching the subject 
cannot vary with institutions or with classes. .He 
who has learned to write has evolved specific tdeas — 
concerning the elements and characters comprised 
in the subject and has developed an instrument, a 
machine, muscles adequate to give expression to 
those ideas. | 7 | 
-- How ignorant then is he sitid. thinks that on 
leaving the grades for work with older students he 
must leave his methods and theories behind and 
learn a new way, or vica versa? 

The only difference we have found in crassa of 
pupils ranging from eight to fifty years of age is 
that the younger ones usually progress more rapidly, 

3 their minds being more receptive and not so burd- 
: ened with wrong ideas and their muscles changing 
a more rapidly, develop into proper ones for the 
purpose, sooner. The only class with whom any 
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other method should be employed is that class 
comprised of children too young, or at any rate 
too small, to enter the regular writing class. 
They have not the mind to conceive or the muscles 
wherewith to execute writing. They must draw. 
But this class is very small; hardly does it include 
the seven year -olds; ‘not. always the six year 
olds, yet sometimes eight year olds. It is not 
age but development that determines this | class. 
_ It may be said to include all and only such as have 
not muscle sufficient to use muscular movement. 
Such should be taught to dvaw the letters not write 
them. They should make: the. characters in the 
vertical position and should. be instructed in “form” 
and position of -body, pen-holding and neatness, 
etc., and should be merged into the writing class at 
the earliest practicable time, when it should be 
clearly explained to them why the angle will be dif- 
ferent thenceforth: Slant-writtng need not be taught, 
but pupils should be taught to /etit beso. It will 
come.of its own accord, and to the proper degree if 
not resisted. It is scientific and the legitimate pro- 
duct of muscular movement, hence need not, and 
should not ever -be forced. Let it be- where the 
movement, acting in its freest form, places it, and it 
will be natural. : 

The drawing class should learn the general out-line 
of letters and learn to appreciate,-properly, the ele- 
ments of accuracy and legibility, but should not con- 
cern itself with speed. It should work at frequent in- 
tervals but not for long at a time, and of course, will 
use the pure finger movement. This class should 


te 
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not do much writing on slate or paper, and at the 
blackboard should not be allowed to rest the hand 


against the board and thus use finger-movement, 


but should be taught to use a free arm-movement 
letting the nail or first joint of the little finger touch 
the board. The angle will settle itself at the board 
as well as on paper, when the arm-movement is 
used. 7 
The teacher should Gey as much abou the 
subject of writing and how to teach it as he does 
about arithmetic or any branch and such a teacher 
will find little difficulty in discovering the best 


means for preparing the drawing class to become a 


writing class and for developing the writing class 
into accomplished practical penmen. Every boy or 


girl who attends school for five or six months each 


year from six to fifteen years of age has aright to 
expect to be able to write a good plain, practical 
style at twenty or more words per minute, at the 
latter age, and if the average one does not accom- 
plish this, let the blame rest with the guilty, with 
the teacher, with the board, with the County. and 
State Superintendents of Public Instruction. Shame 
it is that teachers are licensed who are such miser- 
able failures at teaching this invaluable art. Shame 


it is that educators are so ignorant of its simple | 
laws. 


Finally the teacher should be conscientious, 
pure, kind, patient, devoted. His lessons should 
make better men and women as well and as surely 
as better penmen. He should not forget that, 
though self-supporting individuals lessen poverty 
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and increase comfort, still ‘to make a life is grander 
-than to makea living.” He should add his silent 
influence and his expressed power to the hosts of 
truth, giving lessons of soul-culture in every letter 
and in every stroke. He should arouse every sleep- 
_ing virtue and quench every vice by the power of 
true wisdom and in so doing he shall help reveal 
the day at least to some one when selfishness and 
malevglence shall be softened into immortal kind- 
ness and love shall be the Autocrat of his soul. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Strong persons usually write heavy. 
Weak persons usually write light. 
Strong persons usually write fast. 
Weak persons usually write slow. 
Large persons usually write small. 
Small persons usually write large. 
Active persons usually write loosely. 
Deliberate persons usually write compactly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. 
INTRODUCTION. | 


The theory underlying the whole system of pen- 
manship, as we have set if forth in this volume rests 
upon the proposition that: 

Learning to write is a growing of mind- -power, and a 
developing of muscular adaptability. 

The first includes the second and compels it. 
The second is propositional to the first but is never 
equal to it. 

Experience has established: the fact that evi- 
dence secured through the senses is most relied on 
and that the thought will dwell more intensely upon 
what the thinker sees, feels; hears, smells or tastes, 
than upon what he learns by intuition, and will 
dwell still more intensely upon. things perceived | 
through two or more senses. Thus to think of a 
letter means that a certain degree of intensity of 
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thought will be employed, Hear it described and the 
thought intensifies, see it and the thought is still 
further intensified, feel the movement of the arm 
that produces it and there is greater intensity still. 

The result or quality of any effort is proportional 
to the intensity of the thought directing the effort, if 
this were not true good penmen could not write 
poorly and no one could write in more. than one 
quality. | : | 
A given intensity of thought becomes easier 
by repetitions, and a given effort will do more and 
more with repeated use, but increased intensity is 
required for improved writing, hence the law: The 


quality of writing 1s proportional to the intensity f the 


thought of the writer in producing tt. 

‘A good penman thinks more intensely upon. the 
elements of his work and the conditions and forces | 
producing it, than does a poor writer upon his, 
[each doing his best work] though the poor writer 
struggles harder, hence it is true that: 

Effort deminishes with repetition. 

| Skill presumes labor; labor presumes force; 

force presumes power. Power may cease but its. 
force is transmitted—is not lost. A stroke of the. 
pen—beautiful example of the transformation of 
force. Into the ink, into the paper, into the table, 
where? Analyzeit. What is it?) Whereis it from? 
We say thought, from the mind. But what is 
thought? Presumably motion. What is mind? 
Conserved, conscious energy. 2 

What is man? Mind. What of the body? It is 
-apicture of the man—his grosser “self.” His tele- 
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scope and microscope, his camera, his phonograph 
and telephone, his engine, his tools, his levers, his: 
vehicle, and all of his own manufacture. In youth he 
manufactures. In middle-lifé he repairs. In old- 
age he wears, but uses all his life. - _ 


The mind is known through and by the work it _ . 


can do.with its machine, but it is infinitely greater 
than the machine. During the constructive period 
we may learti of its possibilities but the destructive 
period does not prove the mind subject to the body. 

Thought may be awakened and stimulated 
through the senses but is not created by them. The 
senses transmit messages but do. not create them. 
The ability of thought to express itself is determined 
by the kind of machine it has constructed but 
thought itself is not limited by the machine. How. 
important that the individual know how to con- 
struct. properly during the constructive period. 
How.important that he do the best he knows. How. 
unfortunate that children in school are not given 
proper instructions in the invaluable art of penman- 
ship at the period when it would be easy and 
pleasant. How sad that the millions are deceived 
into believing they cannot become good penmen. 
How shameful that educators know so little about 
the principles underlying the acquistion of good | 
penmanship as to promulgate absolutely false teach- 
ings and go on year after year teaching in a way 
that never has and never will produce a single good © 


penman. “The blind leading the blind.” We shall: -_ | 


cherish the hope that this volume will add at least a 
ray of light to the effulgence which is shooting into 
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the educational firmament from the intelligence of 
a host of penmen, and shall welcome with unspeak-. 
able joy the day when popular educators shall first 
lift their eyes to greet this benificent light, for the 
victory will then be at hand. | 


| INSTRUCTIONS. 


Starting from and enlarging upon the theories 
set forth in the foregoing “Introduction” aswell as 
the preceeding chapters, the scope of our work upon. 
the practical phaze of the subject, viz: the ‘essons, 
is clearly defined. The exercises and instructions 
must conduce to an actual demonstration of the 


. theory. It remains for us to prove that we are an- 


nouncing truths and not opinions, and this done we 
shall feel that we have earned a right to the use of 
the name adopted for this book and shall feel the 
gratification of having discharged our undertaking 
successfully. 7 

He who is possessed of facts does not concern 
himself about whether or not others will believe 
them, but, having told them will leave them to fight 
their own battles. It is not the spirit of philosophy. 
to please the public fancy, or to question what the 
public will think of it. It does not care to be be- | 
lieved, but being known, it is established. Truth 
never quibbles, never engages is controvercy. It is 
announced and they who understand, believe, while 
they who do not believe do not understand. Truth 
never was, never can be, opposed, but supposed truth 
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may be. Truth like light, can have no argument 
with its opposite.. 

We believe our theory rests in truth. It is far 
from being the whole truth, but we believe it is 
clean and sound as far as it goes. We found it 
where truths abides—in nature. We saw a gleam of 
- light and, following-it, found more light. We asked | 
it many questions and it was liberal with us. All. 
_we lacked was questions. We were. like a ‘colored 
' glass against which the white light of truth fell in 
floods, but only a few rays of red and blue passed 
through where we saw them. But they are real and 
in their light they shall peesece until the light 
grows brighter. 

These lessons, like bread, will be valuable only 
to those who use them aright. Confidence founded 
upon understanding, must be the starting point, and 
faith in the outcome must never waver. Obedience 
‘to instructions must be unqualified and work, with- 
out regard to personal likes and dislikes, must be 


incessant... 


The mind must be both willing and able. It 
must devote itself to wholesome thinking. Must 
rest as it needs rest, recreate as it needs recreation 
and work as it needs work. | 

The student must be normal and regular in his 
habits. Must eat regularly and -humanly, sleep suf- 
ficiently, exercise naturally and work diligently. | 
He should keep his mind and body clean. Do 
nothing his conscience condemns, nothing impure. 
He should guard his thoughts infinitely closer than. 
all his earthly possessions, that. it. grow for him 
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strength and beauty and. ability. He should ise 
his lessons, think upon them, count them secrets 
which he must bury in his deepest soul. He should © 
read in this book at least one-half hour daily, after 
having first read up to this point.. It will fill his 
mind with the subject and refresh it for work. 

In demanding these things-we have asked no 
more than any earnest student can give—must give. 
Let him meat the issue prepatédly and apply him- 
self as the case demands and he must succeed. 
Let him think as.a:penman-and he is a penman; 
let him master higher thoughts and he shall be 
more than a penman. : 


POSITION. 


Improper position gave this generation vertical 
writing (?), but it gave the generations preceeding ~ 
this, uneveness of vision and curvature of the spine 
so we are not afflicted, pee beyond what a! 
were. 

Intelligent penmen have never been guilty of — 
advocating this improper position. It was the fruit 
of educators who knew nothing, worth knowing, | 
about the subject of penmanship. Their ignorance 
has produced a living monument to their shame 
‘ovei the whole civilized: world. Millions of dollars 
and millions of eyes and spinal columns have been 
' sacrificed to their idol copy- -books and the first good 
penman is not yet come out of it. _ 

On ace 73 we have eae four positions, 
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EXPLANATION.—7’, tables; 1, chairs; @, spinal columns; b, shoulders; c, upper-arms; d, fore- -arms; ée, heads; 2, paper; 


8, angle of vision. Angle of vision is not accurately shown in: Fig. I, since the thickness of the body is not shown. 
reality about the same as in Fig. III. 


It is in 
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more or less different, which show how the vertical 
found a seeming excuse for being and how its advo-_ 
cates have attempted to improve the position after 
adopting the vertical, and also the one natural, 


' scientific, perfect position. 


Figure I, represents the old, disastrous side 
position, the egg from which as hatched so- o-ealled : 
vertical writing. | 


WHY. 


Teachers in American and European cities have 
long been awake to the fact that many children 
were sufferers from ailments of their eyes and 
spines. Glasses were worn bya surprisingly large 
number of them. The ailments were most pro- 
nounced and general where writing was most per- | 
sistently taught. Germany had an army of afflicted 


children. What was the cause?’ With little cere- 


mony the responsibility was harnessed upon the 
guilty subject. The writing period was fatal to 
health. Physicians were called in. They examined 
and they agreed. A change must come. How? 


Where? Some observing ones had discovered that 


vertical forms were easier made than slant with the 
finger-movement. They published the fact. Others 
tried it and added their testimony to the new style. 
Copy-book publishers, those barometers of the 
public mind’s humidity, said “yes.” | | 

The new contingent discovered a “second. phaze, — 
viz: that vertical forms: were easier executed while 
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tion. tie The effect \ was iistantancous. Eye es ae ae 
rested, spines straight, shoulders even. “Vertical” 
was the secret. It spread like bad news always 
does. Intelligent penmen were surprised and 
chagrined. Some were even swept into the craze. 
A few. Co-incidence was mistaken for cause—and the 
whole mischief was done. 

In the old right-side position one arm rested upon — 
the table which meant that one shoulder was sup- 
ported. This meant that the unsupported shoulder, 
especially in chlidren whose structures are soft and 
flexible, would become depressed, and that the 
spine would become curved as shown in Figure I. 
Again, the eyes were placed in such a position rele- 
tive to the writing that the left eye was from one-. 
half inch to an inch farther-from the writing than 
the right eye (right-handed persons) causing each | 
(looking at the same object at the same time 
from different distances) to. establish a different 
focal point from the other and there resulted, of 
course, uneveness of the vision, even cross-eyedness. 
The revolutionists assumed the position shown 
in Figure II, and, it will be seen; the remedy for the 
two. dreaded ailments was found. The. angle of 
vision perfect and the spinail-column straight. But 
a new evil appeared. The position of the fore-arm 
was such that the laterak motion, which should be 
used for moving left and: right, was thereafter to be 
employed in executing heights of letters, and the 
backward-forward movement, naturally adapted to 
executing height was to be employed in spacing 
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width. This meant that either the paper or arm had 
to be shifted for almost each word. 

Another step was taken, and to adapt the vertical 
to muscular movement the paper was moved to the 
right: as shown in Figure III. This greatly im- 
proved the possibility for free movement, but the 
angle of vision was made unpardonably wrong. 

They were at last trapped, and-must sacrifice 
either the vertical or the muscular movement, and 
true to their spirit of conquest the muscular move- 
ment, master of its own field, is being forsaken and 
finger movement advised and practiced. _ 

(In strict justice to the facts as they exist, it 
must be said that the great majority of those who 
advocate vertical forms and finger movement have 
never mastered muscular movement. ) | 


CORRECT POSITION. 


- The position represented by Figure IV is the. 
only one that is scientific in every respect. It is 
universally used and advocated by professional pen- 
men, and is the only one which they have ever gen- 
erally used. | 

Penmen never did use the side position and had 
the fault-finders visited some school in charge of a 
professional penman they would not have found 
curved spines and unnatural eyes as they did in 
their own unwisely taught classes. 

This position (and slant-writing) is the only one 
possible that will meet every requisite perfectly. 
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Proper shoulder and spine support, proper angle of 
vision, proper movement. It cannot’ be com- 
promised. 

‘The body should face the table sianiely and be | 
close to it but not pressed against it. The feet 
should rest firmly upon the floor with right angles 
(or nearly) at the knees. The hips should. be 
inclined forward gently and the head drooped 
enough to make the angle of vision be ata right- 
angle to the face, or where seeing becomes easiest. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


There is a natural slant, a natural spacing, a 
natural height and a natural quality of line for each 
individual. That is to say there is.one particular 
slant, spacing, height and quality of line that is 


easier, less forced than any other. These four ele- 


ments, and their modifications and combinations, 
constitute ogee in writing. They are the 
resultants of: 

ist, (Primarily), the state of mentality. 


and, (Secondarily), a, position of body, arm, 
hand, pen (and kind), paper Ci kind), table, 
chair, etc. and 6, movement. 

Accordingly individuality in writing is a eemaed 
as the mentality of the writer and is modified as the 
position and movement. 

The change is uniform, the modification spasi- 
modic. The change is slow, the modtfication sudden, 
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The change is comparatively constant and tends 


toward a peculiar end, the modification inconstant 
and tends to no peculiar end but may leave a given 
style and return to it indefinitely. Modification will 
not exist where position and movement are per- 
fectly adapted to sustain the natural tendencies and 
workings of the mind, the body being as a machine © 
in which an imperfection or obstruction in its small- 
est part will modify the result of the whole machine. 
Thus the importance of correct position, movement 
and general environment is evident. : 

As previously stated slant writing cannot be 
scccessfully done with pure finger movement (with-_ 
out changing the position of the paper very radic- 
ally) and the introduction of finger-movement into 
use with the muscular or arm-movement will modify | 
the result correspondingly. We have made many 
tests in which we stated the natural slant of the 
individual before .seeing his writing. and upon > 
measuring his writing found a discrepancy. Care- 
ful examination of his position and movement, how- 
ever, never failed to reveal the cause of the differ- 
ence and usually it was due to an een of 
finger-movemeut. Hence we-announce that: 

Ist, Slant decreases as the introduction off finger-move- 
ment. Finger movement also, usually frodifies the 
other elements of individuality, more or less, but its © 
principal effect is seen in slant. - 

We have also found the cause of some discrep- 


-ancies to be due to modified, cramped, muscular- 


movement due to improper position. For example 
if the elbow is drawn back too far the writing is 
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reduced in size, and if pushed forward too far a_ 
similar modification results. Hence we say: — | 

2nd, Height decreases as the angle of the elbow ts too 
acute or too obtuse. Position of the arm also has a 
modifying effect on the other elements of indi- 
viduality. | : 

Another discrepancy was found to be due to 
improper position of the wrist. The arrangement 
of the muscles of the arm. of necessity makes one 
particular angle or position of the wrist, when the 
arm is in a writing position, more relaxed, less | 
strained, than any and all others. That is the best 
and only:good position. It is an angle of from 30° 
to 40° from the horizontal. We have never found a 
case where the wrist is naturally flat although long 
use has been known to make it easy for some, but 
the best writing cannot be produced with the 
-muscles in unnatural positions even if, through train- 
ing, they do assume those positions readily. Hence, 

3rd, The slant of writing is modified by the angle 
of the wrist. When the wrist is. tipped toward the 
horizontal the writing approaches the perpendicular 
_and when the wrist is tipped toward the perpen- 
dicular the writing approaches the horizontal.. 

4th, Bending the wrist, also, will modify the slant. 
If itis turned toward the left, the writing approaches 
the vertical, if it 1s turned toward the right the 
writing inclines more. 

sth, Slant and height are modified by. the angle of 
the elbow. As the elbow closes writing becomes more’ 
erect and larger, as it opens the writing, becomes. 
more slanting and smaller. However. this modifica-- 
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‘tion is usually not noticable until the fore-arm passes 
_an angle of about eo to > the left or nent of the per- 


Pees 
CLOTHING. 


Other modifications, particularly in quality of 
lines, will result from improper clothing, especially 
of the arm and shoulder, and from a table or chair 
of improper height. The clothing should be such 


as to allow the arm an absolutely © unrestrained . 
-movement. The sleeve of the undergarment, below 


the elbow, may often be advantageously dispensed 
with. It is not necessary, however, for boys to 


- remove their coats as with well fitted clothing there 


will be no hinderance except the one mentioned. 


CHAIR. 

The chair should be of a height to allow the 
feet to rest firmly upon the floor without raising the 
limbs, above the knees, off the chair; or, in. other 
words, the chair should be as high as the length of 
limb. from the insite of the knee’to the floor. 


TABLE. 


The table, with the chair as described and the 


- body gently inclined at the hips, should be of such. 


a height that the elbows (with the shoulders erect) 


will just reach it, without necessitating either an 
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elevation ora depression of the shoulders, and with 
all conditions favorable and all environments con- 
ducive to the best interests of the mind, writing 
_ becomes beautifully individual and surprisingly, 
even accurately, BeschpaNe of the real, the mental 
individual. 


MISTAKES OF PENTIEN. 


It is well to Bites just neies that some penmen 
and teachers in penmanship, whose long experience 
should have revealed to them much more of the 
science underlying this subject than they seem to 
understand, that beginners, those whose minds are 
untaught and whose muscles are untrained are sus- _ 
ceptible to a great many influences, subject to a 
great many conditions which, to the. professional, 
have ceased toexist. For instance: we can write at © 
any angle, even vertical, with almost the same ease, | 
while every student who has ever entered our classes 
using vertical forms (and some did them beauti- 
fully) with the finger movement, and who asked our 
consent to continue in that style, which, in every 
instance, we gave unconditionally, found, within two | 
or three weeks, the natural s/ant established zm spite 
of his desperate efforts to keep the vertical, Again we 
have, with an over-coat on, written cards by the hour - 
standing by acounter, doing work little, if any, poorer 
than when sitting at our favorite table at home. In 
late years we have experienced little inconvenience 
‘from different height chairs and tables or any of the 
other, usually considered; unfavorable conditions. 
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Nevertheless, for those who are beginning, too great im- 
portance cannot be put upon the most favorable condi- 
tions. Immeasurable effort is absolutely wasted by 
students under some of the best penmen simply be- 
cause these teachers have forgotten, or underesti- 
mate the value of the processes which they did in 
attaining their present skill. A slight, self-acting 
motion of the finger, with the muscular, producing 
a combined movement, is the only one by which the 
most accurate writing can be done by a penman, yet 


no greater mistake can be made than for a beginner 


to attempt to introduce this fine “seasoning.” As 
well might a person who has never been on a bicycle 
attempt the feats of a professional trick-rider as his 
first lesson. The privileges of the professional can- 
not, in any art, be assumed by a novice with safety. | 
The beginner must “keep in the middle of the road.” 
He must establish a broad, sound foundation of 


heavy, durable stock, and reserve the cornices and 


lattuce work and porticos and embelishments for 
the superstructure. 

Muscular movement, pure and simple, ts the only way 
good penmen ever became such or that others ever will 


become such \et the later movement be what it will. 


And we might also state, that finer criticism and com- 
parison with their work done in their last pure mus- 
cular-movement stage, proves that their work in 
that last stage embodies a richer beauty and a finer 
grace than the combined-movement work of those 
who advocate the use of both fingers and arm. This 
is particularly true of the best engrossers and those © 
who do much drawing of script forms for engraving. 
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This cut represents the author in his natural position while 
writing (side view). Itis relaxed, gives proper shoulder sup- 
port, is easy, healthful and scientific and will admit of rapid and 
continuous writing. 
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POSITION OF ARM. 


The upper-arms should. incline forward a lit- 


tle from the shoulder—just enough to place the 
fore-arms upon the table. The writing-arm should | 


rest upon the table at the bunch of muscles lo- 


cated just forward from the elbow, and should. 


form aright angle (approximately) at the elbow. 
The elbow may project over the edge of the table 
far enough to avoid friction of the bone on 
the table, but.the entire swell of the arm should 
always remain upon the table. The writing arm 
should rest upon the table with zts entire weight, 
but it should never be burdened with any of the 
weight of the body. The weight of the body, what 
little needs such support, should be thrown upon 
the arm not used for writing. The muscles of the 


writing-arm and hand should be relaxed as com- | 


pletely as possible. Especially _ in. the fingers. 
The wrist should never touch the table, and this 


‘should also be observed concerning the fleshy part 
of the hand. But little. difference in different 


individuals is noticable as relating to the pormen 
of the arms. 7 


HAND AND PEN. 


In the position of the hand and pen diversity 
_is as marked as is unanimity in the position of the 
arm. There is little danger of exaggeration should 
it be claimed that no two persons will be the 
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same in this regard. The position we give is an. 
average one and must be modified to -suit the 
individual. It cannot be adopted but must be 
adapted. 

The diversity of position is necessitated of the 
fact that structures of hands differ while pens must all 
occupy the same position relative to the paper.. Were 
all the hands forced into one position the pens 
would necessarily. assume different positions and 
that would be impracticable since a pen will give 
its best result in but ome position. Also, if all 
hands were forced into one position, they would, 
all but one, being constructed differently, place 
the muscles in unnatural positions and thus restrict 
freedom and power as well as increase the liability 
to fatigue. Hence, for two reasons, hands should 
assume unlike positions, viz: 

Ist, Zo make possible the one correct: amgle of the 
pen taward the paper. 

2nd, Zo factlitate freedom of movement and decrease 
lability to fatigue. | 

Any of the ordinary pens will give their ct 
result and last longer when both nibs. touch the 
paper with equal pressure and when the angle of 
the pen to the paper is 50° above the horizontal. 

In using a medium or coarse pen, however, it 
_ is not of very great importance to have both the 
nibs touch the paper alike and therefore it is possible 
to use a straight penholder in business writing with 
good results, while in ornamental writing the nibs 
must press the paper alike and thus the oblique pen- 
holder becomes a necessity in this latter style. 


- 
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~The pen holder should be held, loosely, between 
the first and second fingers and the thumb, cross- 
ing the second finger at or just below the first 
joint. The first finger should. rest lightly upon 
the holder and the inside (not end) of the thumb 
should rest against the side of it. The fingers 
should all lay firmly against each other and the 
last three fingers folded, roundly, under the hand 
so that the ‘little finger will touch the paper at 
the first joint, becoming a support for the hand. * 

A perfect position of the hand may be found by 
extending the arm out straight (side) from the 
shoulder with fingers extended, then bending the 
elbow, and bringing upper arm forward slightly, 
letting the fingers close up naturally and auto- 
matically. Push the pen holder wp through the 
triangular opening formed by the first and second 
fingers and thumb. Tf 

The wrist should be tipped. to the right as 
previously described. 


SECRET OF POSITION. 

The secret of learning anything is in success- 
fully removing obsticles. “Let there be light” is 
scientific. ‘There must be light’ is error, ignorance. 
So in acquiring a correct position for writing and 


*In some instances the hand_rest will be the nails of the two last fingers, i. e., 
in extremely short fingers, and it will also sometimes be the second joint. of the 
little finger, or between the first and second joints of this finger, i. e., in long or 
extremely long fingers. 


t This experiment will be satisfactory only when all muscles are perfeg 
relaxed and when the muscles are soft and flexible. - “ 
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in establishing proper habits the student should 
trust nature to settle peculiarities, cut off abnor- 


malities, and fill up deficiencies. We have known 


students to exhaust themselves mentally, and con- 
sequently physically, trying to force a proper posi- 
tion of the hand, to find the natural slant, etc., and 
then, having given up all hope to fall nee the 
secret almost instantly. — : 
Muscular movement, in its truest sense, is pos- 
sible only when the position of the body, arm, 


and hand are perfectly adapted to its end, and 


this movement earnestly persevered in will secure 
fulfillment of its every demand. It will be most 


perfect only when the mucles producing it are_ 


- most unrestrained, and.if the arm and hand are 


abandonded to its. conquests they will assume 


positions that cannot be improved upon. This 
movement will prove the utter futility of teach- 
ing the positions advocated by . most copy-books, 
especially of a few years ago, of wrist flat, pen 


holder pointing to right ear, etc., and will bring. 
the whole body into a normal, relaxed, healthful | 


position if its demands are known and acquiesced 
in. The student should not be slow to understand 
what is demanded when some muscle begins to 
ache. or pain, or when in some peculiarity the 


~ movement seems restricted, Let a change become. 


If the wrist tires, and, upon relaxing the muscles 
which hold it toward a horizontal position, falls 


toward the right, Let a change become. If the 


fingers tire and loose their grip upon the holder, 


Let the change become.. lf the top of the pen holder 
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‘tends to sink downward, do not resist it but Let 
the change become. Do not resist any feeling where- 
in relief from strain is sought by the muscles. 
The best position is the most natural one. bes 
most natural position is unrestraind; is 5 relaxed; 
free; is harmonious. | 


RESERVE MOVEMENT. 


A careful study of preceeding pages will famil- 
iarize the student with the general features of 
Muscular movement but there remains to be 
noticed one important phaze, which is omen 
known as reserve. 

Laying the fore-arm upon the table in the fol- 
lowing described positions, the following results 
will be observed: 

Ist. If the fore-arm is dawn toward the body 

thereby forming /ess than a right- angle | .at the 
elbow, and-the muscles are suddenly relaxed the 
wrist will 2p foward the right. 
_ and. If the fore-arm is set out from the body, 
at greater than a right angle at the elbow, and the 
muscles are suddenly relaxed the wrist will tip 
toward the left, and. 

3rd. If a right angle is formed at the elbow the 
wrist wlll rest at an angle as described on page 79. 

HENCE it is true that the muscles of the arm (ina 
writing position) tend to force the arm into a right- 
angle at the elbow. | 

THEREFORE, since writing is / done. from left to . 
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right, it is easiest done if done approaching the 
right-angle and most difficult if receding from the 


right-angle. 
_THEREFORE he: arm should be so placed that 


the night end of the de will bring the arm into, or 
but a little beyond a EE OCUe a. the elbow. 


THE EXACT POSITION 


being at. that point from which. the hand is still 
able to reach back to the left end ofthe line to 
the top of capital letters with freedom. 

This places the muscles in the forward posi- 
tion at the beginning of the line causing them 
to draw back as the arm approaches the right- 
angle in crossing the page and thus making the 
action become easier as the writing progresses 
across the page, because the reserve-movement is held. 
in front and is approached, making ws full value avail- 
able, instead of receded from which is the case if. 
the arm is set near the left side of the paper. If. 
the arm is set near the left side or even at the 
center of the paper the reserve falls off the paper 
to the left (at least in part) and, of course, can- 
not be used. Whatever position it may require, 
the reserve should be wholly to the right of the 
beginning point of the line to be written. 


MATERIALS. 
Using poor material, in learning -penmanship, 


is extravagence.. Money, time and effort will be 
saved by using good material. | 
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The paper should be white, firm and heavy. | 
The zzk should be black and free-flowing. We 
have found Thomas’, Carter’s and Stafford’s quite — 
satisfactory but Arnold’s Japan suits us better. 
No fluid should ever be used except to dilute 
_ heavy inks. The dank penholder is the best we 
know of. A penholder with metal base should 
never be used unless first wrapped with coarse 
thread, since gripping such a holder, as is_neces- 
sary to keep. it from turning i in the. fingers, pro- 
duces writer’s ‘cramp. 

Pens suitable for business ene are of many. : 
kinds, among others the Falcon of various makes, 
Gillott’s Nos. 390 and 604, Palmer’s Business Pen, 
and several Eagle makes. The best pen for this 
style of writing is one that is quite inflexible with 
a smooth point, though not a broad point. 


LESSON I. * 


The muscles of the fore-arm are easier operated 
alone than in conjunction with the muscles of the | 
_upper-arm, but the upper-arm muscles are not 
easier to operate alone than in conjunction with 
the muscles of the fore-arm, for the reason, in 
addition to those already given, that the inertia 
‘ of the fore-arm, or, perhaps, more especially of 
the hand, and the flexibility of the elbow, cause 
the hand to swing out as the elbow comes forward | 
and to swing zz as the elbow recedes. 


* These lessons are for at least 1 hour’s practice each, more time is better. 
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EXPERIMENTS. 


1. Extend the arm straight from the shoulder, © 
with right-anglé at the elbow, fore-arm front, and 
swing it forward and backward, allowing the elbow 
perfect laxity. It will be seen the fore-arm acts 
as above described. | 
. 2. Extend the arm straight from the shoulder, 
with right-angle at the elbow, fore-arm upright, 

aliowing the elbow pemect laxity. The fore-arm 
‘acts as before. 
Thus it is seen that unless special | effort: is 
made to keep the elbow stiff, its muscles will 
- naturally act in opposition to those of the shoulder, 
‘as described on page 39, and since it is one of 
the distinguishing features of a good system of 
penmanship to accomplish the most with the least 
effort, the value of the above law is obvious. We 
therefore _begin-our lessons, as: we logically must, 
with exercises to develop the  fore-arm-lateral 
action first. —~ 
Assuming a good Bosiign in every respect as 
previously described, the student will begin by 
_ practicing exercise a. This is made by moving 
the hand and fore-arm right and left by opening 
and closing the elbow. The shoulder muscles are 
not used in this exercise. The fore-arm should swing 
as on a pivot; the wrist and fleshy part ‘of the hand 
should be clear of the table; the finger-rest should 
be light and should glide freely; the wrist should 
- remain straight, never bending. left or right.. Care 
should be used that theré-is m6‘ rolling motion of © 
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This cut represents the author in the position he uses and 
teaches for writing (front view). It is plain that it is healthful, 
and scientific and that it will admit of the proper arm-action for 
rapid and continuous writing. 
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the wrist. This is the simplest movement and — 
should be practiced until the fore-arm-lateral movement 
acts without impediment. Lines should be light, 

motion rapid and very uniform. Counting 1 (right), 

-2 (left), 3 (right), 4 (left), etc. up to 10, and repeat, 
will promote regularity. This is the first lesson 
in “TIME,” master it. About 125 strokes right and as 
many left should be made per minute. It will be 
observed this exercise is an arc of a circle, being 
in curvature just what the length of the arm will 
make it, and should extend the width of pena 
practice paper. 

Exercise 4 introduces a slight upper: arm action. 

The shoulder muscles drawing the fore-arm back- 
ward as the hand approaches the center of the 
line and drawing it forward as the hand recedes 
from the center of the- line. This introduces a 
fine quantity of upper-muscle power, just enough 
to make a straight line. Our remarks on Reserve 
movement should be kept clearly in mind. hence- 
forth. The same features concerning the wrist, 
time, etc., mentioned in connection with the first 
exercise, should be observed in this and in ec. 
_ Exercise c, introduces more upper-arm move-— 
ment; all, in fact, the student can. command, and 
the amount of upper-arm movement employed will | 
determine the curvature of the stroke. 

Exercise 2, the “continuous oval”, combines the 
movement of the upper-arm and fore -arm in the 
natural proportion for general writing. After the 
elbow action has become free, having displaced 
or superceded all wrist or. finger movement, this. 
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exercise (2) should become the student’s “charm” 
so to speak, the secret of all his future conquests. 
It should be practiced for. about 10 minutes. preceding 
each. lesson. “Time” enters mote conspicuously into’ 
this exercise than into the preceeding and should | 
be most diligently observed. A count of 10, and 
repeated, on the downward strokes will be found 


most valuable in. ‘this.. connection. _ The beginner : | 


should strive for: his utmost speed, éver increasing 
and pushing. on and: on to.astill higher rate until 
‘the arm becomes hot from friction, From 350 to 
400 ovals per minute should be reached. Some: 
times larger and sometimes smaller, but always 
continue the line in the size begun. Never let an exer- — 
cise decrease in size as the line proceeds. Large ovals. 

(extreme, 134 inches and up) are not practiced to 
any advantage after a free.movement is secured. 
Control of movement is best secured by practicing 
-a-height which the arm will naturally, automatically, 
make with the thought of capital (letter) move- 
ment,in the mind. This will soon be found to be 
always’ the same with the same individual. To- 
change. it reguires special effort. It is the natural 
height. If it should be extreme (less than 3% or 
more than 54 perpendicular height) it might well 
be modified by special effort. After the movement 
bécomes free 200 to 250 ovals per minute is a 


proper speed. Keep the thought uniform, spasimodic eo 
thinking means spasimodic effort, motion, writing. The _ 


power must be applied regularly or the machinery 
will act fitfully. Think upon and keep the eyes set 
upon the downward strokes until regularity is accom- | 
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NoTe.—Exercise 2, should be made larger and more open than the copy 
which was reduced too much in engraving. 
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plished. Lines light. Practice direct and reverse.. 
Slant in line of least resistance. Do not force it, it 
will regulate itself. Usea proper movement, proper 
position, proper material, proper thought and the 
slant and size will take care of themselves. All use 
one movement, but all do not. get the same specific 
results, just as all walk with the legs and feet but 
do not step alike. — - 

Exercise | ay “oval- -tracing » exercise,’ | repeats 
about 10 strokes on each oval, otherwise same as 2. 


Bee og : LESSON | II. 


Ten minutes on continuous oval. 
Exercise 4, “small e and oval,” should be made | 
to the usual count, 1-2 for the first, 3-4 for the 
second, etc. Usual height, slant and speed. 
Observe parallelism. Large oval-rests on base-line. 
Exercise 5, should be about % as wide as long 
-closed.at the top, first connecting oval much larger 
than the second. Count 1-2 for first, 3-4 for second, 
etc. to 10 and repeat. 
Exercise 6, is in all respects as 5, except that the 
‘stroke: is dis-continuous, while the movement is— 
continuous. The dotted line indicates the move- 
ment of the pen while raised. Count as in 5. 


LESSON Il. 


Ten nfiraites on. continuous oval. 
Exercise 7 also requires a continuous motion. 
The highest one of = letter should be the. 
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beginning point, where the letter. should also be 
closed. Upward stroke straight, or nearly so. 
Dotted line shows the movement of the pen while 


raised. Count as in 4-5-6. It may also be made | 


by keeping the pen on the paper. | 
Exercise 8. “Continuous capital M form,” is 
the culmination of capital spacing, which was 


developed through preceeding exercises. It also 


brings uniformity of slant to the front. Made to 


the count of 10 on down strokes. Uniform in 


height, slant and spacing. 
Think mostly on up-strokes, eves on the top turn. 
attention fixed, thought uniform. 


LESSON IV. 


Usual oval practice. _ | 
Exercise g inverts 8. Thought should be on 


down-strokes, eyes..on bottom turn. Uniform. in | 


height, slant and spacing. Natural height, slant and 
spacing should, by this time, be found and known. 
Let them vary from the copy as they will, they must 
_ always be the same for the same individual. Down 
strokes should be straight, angles narrow, retraced 
as little as possible. Usual count. 

Exercise 10. Small “!’, should be made by a 
quick, destinct movement for each letter, stopping 
completely, a full stop, at the base-line for each - 
letter. At first the stop should be of perhaps 2 
seconds duration at the end of each letter, to 
enable the thought to form clearly and accurately _ 
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for the next letter. The letter, then, is made with a 


quick motion, so quickly that the thought is left 
completely, but 1s formed again preceeding the next 


letter and soon. The interval between the letters | 


should become shorter as the thought is mastered 
and the motion controlled, but great care should 
be used to make every down stroke practically 
straight. Keep the eyes on the down stroke. 
Long practice is necessary on this exercise (10) and 
also on 8 and g; an hour may be profitably used on 


any one of them occasionally. The elements of. 
natural slant, etc. are very evident in proper prac- | 


tice upon this exercise. 


LESSON V. 


Usual oval practice with intensified, uniform thought, 
also some work on other oval exercises. 

Exercise 11, is the first real step toward word 
writing or ter in the development of the move- 
ment for writing words. 

The letters should be very small, closed at ae 
(necessitating two full stops of the pen for each 
letter) and connected with straight or slightly 


curved downward strokes. Ten letters should be | 
made on a line with about 34 of an inch between * 
letters. Since it. is a practice in spacing rather 


than in small ‘‘o;” great -¢are, thought, should be 
used in getting the spaces equal distant. A count 
of 10—one for each letter—is used to great 
advantage. After lesson VI this exercise may be 
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practiced with 15 or 20 or 25 letters on a line, 
according to individual development. 

Exercise 12 is a spacing exercise in which 
instructions given for 11 may be observed, except 
that no ovals are made at the stops, but simply 
stops, don’t make a down stroke of noticable length. | 
Keep the eyes on width of spaces. 

Exercise 13 same as 12 except that 2 stops, 
“very close together, are made between the long 
spaces. The eyes should not attempt to follow 
the pen in spacing but should be focused upon 
each stop intently. Do not fail to keep thought | 
uniform as well as intense. | 


THOUGHT. 


If the- writing weakens toward the latter end 
of the line, if it grows smaller, or more irregular 
(the position being proper in every respect) it 
may be depended upon the thought was relaxing 
(cansequently the muscles.) Do not let any thing 
foreign to thé subject at hand enter the mind 
while writing. See that the line or word is finished 
with the same quality of work it is commenced . 
with. Many good penmen make poor finishings 
to words. Jt as because. the thought ts not-held up to the 
end. A student’s thought, used while. practicing, | 
might be retraced by studying his work.. Some- 
times his thought was full in his work, sometimes | 
about that ball-game, or that wheel-ride, or that 
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society event, or that girl, and what not. Of a 
truth the writing ts determined by the thought. 


LESSON VI. 


Ge movement practice. | 

Exercise 14 is much like 13 with the introduc- 
tion of form to a much greater degree. The letters | 
should be narrow, down strokes straight. Spacing 
varied from 10 to 20 ona line according to free- 
dom of movement. Height as easiest, which 
should be allowed to change in daily practice as 
it, in perfecting, inclines to. When it becomes 
natural it will remain at one size. | 

Exercise 15. should have narrower spaces 
between letters, allowing 5 to 7 groups on a line. 
Raise the pen in “1” without stopping it, just as it 
touches the base-line. A speed of from 25 to 35 
groupes per minute should be attained. | 


t 


LESSON VII. 


_ Extended exercises for movement. Exercise 16 is — 
‘more difficult than 14, but similar. Compound con- 
necting strokes marks the. principal difference. 
Observe straight lines downward. . Free, gliding 
motion. | 

Exercise 17 is much like 15.. Observe same 
feature concerning “I” as in 15. Also’ practice by 
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stopping with pen on paper at finish of — and 


connecting to following “n.” 

Exercise 18 combines 14 and 16. An easy, 
uniform, gliding movement, always caused by 
proper, uniform thought, Narrow letters, even 
spacing are the important features. _ 


LESSON VIII. 


Exercise 19 engages the same thought and 
‘movement as previous ones; should be practiced 
_with 2, 3 and 4ona line; aways rapid cnougs to 
be smooth. — 

Exercise 20 is the same as I9 exéeot ‘the per- 
-.sonalities of letters. Much time should be used 
on such work as this. One-half hour is not too 
much on one exercise. - | 


LESSON xX | 


Usual preliminary practice to get everything work- 
ing properly, — 

Exercise 21 should have the letters reduced in 
spacing to practical writing, after some drill in 
wider spacing. Free movement always essential | 
“a” should be closed at the top, and begun at . 
the top. 
Exercise 22 recalls the movement of 10, but — 


stop need not be so long at bottom of “1,”—‘“u” - 


should be connected-to top of ‘‘a” form of ““‘d,”— 
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where the pen should not be raised, neither should 
a loop be formed, but a retrace.—‘‘d” should have 
a loop, crossing at top of “a” form, and the pen 
should be raised just as it touches the base line, 
but should not stop in doing so, i.e. the same as 
“1? in 15. This exercise should have practice as 
_ practical writing, spacing such as to allow from 8 
to 10 onaline. It may be practiced by connect- 
ing the entire line, in which case the long down 
strokes of ‘“‘d” should be straight as in “1.” 


LESSON X. 


Oval practice. 

Exercise 23 is designed to be a movement drill 
with especial reference to “me. Make it with a 
measured movement. Stop at the close of each 
letter but don’t lift the pen. Loop one-half length 
of letter. | a 7% | - 

In exercise 24 lift the pen in “I” without stop- 
ping asini1s5. Also practice by connecting “1” to 
“66”? 


LESSON XI. - 


Oval practice. + # a 
Exercise 25 has loop as in 23 also finish same. 
Requires much study: Keep thought at work and 
with uniform power. | OO 
Exercise 26 gliding movement. Also connect 
the words. Down strokes in “u” and “m” straight. 
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Exercise 27 is excellent for rapid, gliding move- 
ment drill. Make “a” and lower part of “d” alike. 
Special attention to uniform movement, which means ~ 
uniform thought, 40 per minute. 


LESSON XII. 


Oval practice. 

Exercise 28 means more freedom in movement. 
Keep broad on top; lower loop flat,—little loop 
at center, right-angle to main slant of letter. Make 
rapidly. 7 7 

Exercise 29, similar to 28 in motion. Connect- 
ing loop at. right- angles to main slant.—Small loop 

in e€nter of large one. Make rapidly. Thank. 


LESSON XIII. 


_. Exercise 30. Observe roundness of top, angle 
of small loop at center, angle at finish. : 

Exerckes 31 and 32 continuation of gliding 
movement drill, which always keep in view. Study 
copies, criticise oo work, think uniformly. 


LESSON XIV. 


Exercise 33 introduces a new form in loop at 
beginning. 2nd and 3rd loop of equal size. 2nd _ 
part higher than Ist. Raise the pen without stop- 
ping the movement at the end of the letter. 
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Exercise 34 means that thought should be be- | 
coming more fixed and intense. Study peculiari- 
ties. 2nd part decreases in height (compared to 
Ist) at tight-angles to main slant. Beginning loop 
as wide as space on right of it. Small letters 
adapted to gliding motion. Notice end of “1.” 


LESSON XV. 


Exercise 35 enlarges. upon ports mentioned in 
34. Study them. | 

Exercise 36 includes much the same. " Notice’ 
the difference in upward strokes from “M” also- 
joinings. : 


- LESSON XVI. 


Exercise 37 much as 36. Lower loop on ‘“Y” 
should be length of second part above. Pies 
markings. 

Exercise 38 requires compound curve fee up- 
stroke. Same object.in view, viz: Free arm, and 
_ gliding motion. ~ 


LESSON XVII. 


- Exercise 39 requires more attention to details 
than anyr given. Keep lower'‘loop flat, itp-stroke 
close to stem, full loop over the top. 
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Exercise 40 requires larger loop over the top 
than in the connected exercise. Give more atten- 
tion to up-strokes in the small letters; remember: 
up-ward strokes determine the joinings. 


LESSON XVIII. 


— Movement practice. | 
Exercise 41 repeats the principal stroke of 


“D.”—Write entire word before lifting, the pen. 


Lift the pen without stopping. “a,” ‘“d’l and te 
like ovals. 
Exercise 42 begins like oL” but larger. One 
stroke for entire word. Observe slant in ‘o.” 
Exercise 43. “E” may begin like “L” or as in © 
second style. Small loop at centre should be at a 
right- angle to the main slant. , | 


LESSON XIX. 


Oval practice. i 

Exercise 44, should be made slow until down- 
stroke is mastered, then faster. Work one-half 
hour. | 

Exercise 45. Make “r’” a little higher than Ow” 
Free gliding movement. 

Exercise 46 requires a compound (left- right) 
stroke downward. Left curve at top should retrace. 
up stroke. Prolonged practice.. | | 

Exercise 47. A gliding movement drill. 
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LESSON XX. 


Continuous oval. 

Exercise 48, is for gliding, continuous motion 
and requires much thought on form. | 

Exercise 49 may be practiced as various ‘spac- 
ing, always quite rapid, sometimes swift. 
- Exercise 50 is for form, study. Practice slow. 


LESSON XXI.- 


Movement practice. 

Exercises 51, 52, 53 and 54 are intended for 
practice on the stem with the angular joining to | 
small letters. Work earnestly on the angle. 


EEScON XXII. 


Movement pravice 

[Exercises 55, 56, 57, 58 and 59 are intended to 
give work on the oval-stem. Study ey part 
carefully before writing. 


LESSON XXIII. 


Oval practice. 7 

_ Exercise 60 should receive a full hour of study 
and practice. Down-stroke straight. Make as in 

first two. Think only on upper part until down- 
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stroke becomes straight. Both crossings at one 
point. | | 


SUBSEQUENT LESSONS. 


The remaining copies in this course will not be 
separated into lessons, nor will any particulars be 
given about the practice of the copies. Having 
made a careful study of the entire book up to this 
point, the student will thoroughly understand how 
to proceed. The copies must be studied industri- 
ously. The thought must perform its function with 
exactness. It must be applied earnestly and uni- 
formaly. Do not expect results other than must 
come of your applied power. Be sciéntific. Ex- 
pect to receive only what you pay for. Be confi- 
dent of the outcome. Your individuality will now 
be plain to you if you have done your work prop- 
erly. Modify all copies enough to suit your devel- 
opment and nature. Practice regularly and suffi- . 
ciently and do not forget what true practice weans. 
It means practice in “inking more than in any- 
thing else but-the thinking must be proper. The 
best thinking, that 1s, the most potent thinking is 
done while writing. To illustrate: Think of “A” 
without making it. Likely the thought will have 
neither the intensity nor uniformity, nor even the 
fullness, nor embody the conception of grace or 
accuracy it would if it were stimulated to the even 
degree which would result from the eyes seeing, 
the ears hearing and the nerves feeling the process 
of executing the letter. Therefore zrite and think 
masterfully while you write. - 
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CHAPTER V. 


ORNAMENTAL WRITING. 
INTRODUCTION. 


_ We stated in the preceeding parts of this work 
that any person of growing age could master 
practical penmanship. The same cannot be said 
about this branch, at least not as unqualifiedly. 
The instances wherein fatlures occur, are very rare, 
but failures in the attainment of sufficent. skill to 
entitle the possessors to the rank of “penman” are not 
so rare. Many attempt, and nearly all succeed toa 
gratifying degree, but the proportion that masters 
the branch is more limited. Certain mental condi- 
tions must be met which are difficult if not impos- 
sible for some persons. These mental states are no 
doubt rudimentarially present in every normal per- 
son, but the express stimulus required to vivify and 
develop them is sometimes most difficult to dis- 
cover. Skill in ornamental writing demands two 


conceptions, in particular, which must be developed | 


in a large degree, viz. WEIGHT and GRACE. Beautiful 
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ornamental writing consists of graceful shades and 
hair lines properly joined and arranged. To pro- 
duce the shades as well as the hair lines of expert 


writing requires a delicacy of touch at the point of 


the pen, to the finest conceivable degree. It is 


nearly everything in the beginning of the mastery © 


of this branch, while the grace embodied in the 
strokes is the crowning feature of a true penman’s 
effort. Study .grace wherever you see it You 
must grow your mind full of it. It must dominate 
you, must effect your whole life. Improve it in 
every stroke. It cannot be described but you will 
recognize it when you see it. Pursue it diligently. 

Grace it to ornamental writing what harmony is 


to music, THE SOUL. The word embodies a certain 


psychological significance which it alone can ex- 


press. It is harmony, but it is also more than har- 


mony. Itis the life of this branch. In observing 
the engraved copies accompanying, grace will be 
found wanting. It was in the original, and the en- 
graved lines are as like the original as a camera can 
make them; the form remains the same, the har- 
mony is still present, but the grace, the soul, the life 
is gone. No machanical force can put it into a 
stroke, or into anything, it can come only from 


where it is, from the mind. It is a reflection of 


thought. Do you understand? 

Ornamental writing demands mental effort of a 
-loftier, richer kind than does plain writing which 
the student must not under-estimate. Unless the 


thought conceive the magnificient grace mastery 


requires, the hand can never produce it on paper. 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 


These instructions will not be divided into 
lessons but it will be left to the student to deter- 
mine how many exercises are required for a day’s 
practice. The ability already. acquired to master’ 
a new copy readily will determine the length of 
time required on each copy. The copies should — 
be practiced in their logical order and especial 
effort should be made to master the shades which 
are the characteristics of the different groups. All 
the work should be done with a uniform, quite 
rapid movement and most of the work should be 
put upon the capitals. Improvement in the small 
letters will follow as rapidly as power is gained, 
and need net be given much attention -until after 
several weeks of careful work upon the capitals, 
then when the sniall letters are undertaken, the 
effort must be intensified, movement slower and 
more measured, and the smallest details studied 
very carefully. 


MATERIALS. 


Paper and ink as described for the previous 
lessons will also do for these but the pen and — 
holder must be different. Gillott’s No.1. (Princi- 
pality) is the only pen we know of that is perfectly 
-.adapted to this work. (There are like pens with 
-different names.) The oblique penholder is also a 
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necessity as illustrated in the accompanying cut. 
These holders are of various makes, several differ- 
ent kinds of which are used by various penman. 
We prefer the kind which is made to our especial 
order, (hand- -made) of which the one in the cut, 
above referred to, is a likeness.* 

There should be no mistake about using good | 
paper and ink, for this work. A few cents added 
to the price of these for better quality often means 
dollars saved in time and effort. 


POSITION. 


The position to be used in ornamental writing is- 
the same as in plain writing except that the body 
may (by some) be inclined forward a little more to 
get near the work, which seems to result from more 
intense concentration of thought. 

Some penman have the habit of resting the 
body against the table and getting the head very 
close to the table, while doing their best work, 
but this results more from thoughtlessness than 
from intention. The body should always remain 
in a healthful position which is also easiest. _ 


SYSTEM. 


- There is, in most published works on ornamen- 
tal writing which we have examined, a manifest 
lack of system, copies are given with no hint to 


*Sent postpaid for 30c. 
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systematic development of either mind or muscle. 
Seemingly the authors put in just what comes to 
mind first,,or what they can execute best. We 
have given here what we have proven by experi- 
ment to be a logical and scientific system, carry- 
ing the student through a uniform and natural . 
development. _ | | 

Some authors arrange their copies in alphabeti- 
cal order which is certainly a display of ignorance. | 
The shades are the keys to the groupes, the types 
of the kinds of power to secure, and the shades 
have an order of simplicity. One serves as a pre- 
paration for the next and so a logical arrangement 
becomes necessary for successful instruction. The 
light lines are uniform and once mastered are done 
with. The light ovals, however, need a great deal 
of attention, they should not be round, yet not too 
flat. What we have said under Flourishing might 

be profitably read in this connection. 


THE COPIES. 


Shading, as used in ornamental writing, consists 
of four kinds in the capital letters, which determine 
‘ythe grouping of the letters for practice. 


FIRST SHADE. 


Ist the left-curve shade should be made quite 
high upon the stroke. Its climax should be short, 
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a point, from which it should decrease in both direc- 
‘tions. It should never extend down into or near 
the turn in the stroke which follows it .It should be 
made witha firm but not a quick or spasimodic 
stroke and especial care shonld be exercised not to 
let the pen hesitate just before starting on it. Keep 
a uniform rate for the pen, shade or no shade. In 
“C” and ‘“H” the shade should not be allowed to 
_extend across the light line which forms the loop, 
or at least but to finish across it. The light lines 
in all the work should be as light as possible— 
hawr-lines. 


SECOND SHADE. 


The second shade should be made flat on the 
' base line. Do not begin it until the pen almost 
touches the line—then draw the pen suddenly 
toward the left and the next instance wp toward the 
left, making the heaviest shade just where the turn 
toward the left was begun, and raising the pen 
quickly while zt 1s still in motion at the finishing of the 

' shade. 


THIRD SHADE. 


The third shade is a right-curve, with climax 
at center of stroke. 
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FOURTH SHADE. 


The fourth shade should be a compound curve, 


climax at the middle, right-curve above the climax 


and left-curve below the climax. Do not. let shade 
at either end extend into the turn of the stroke. 


OTHER SHADES. 


The shades used in the top of “‘t” and ‘‘d” and 
bottom of ‘‘d” are retouched to make them square. 
Exercise 30, first group, shows the manner of rais- 
ing the pen for “t’’; second group shows the same 
strokes made close enough together to join; third 
group shows the “‘t” finished squarely at the top. 
Individual strokes, blunt top and finished letter “d” 
shown in exercise 31. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE ART OF FLOURISHING. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Flourishing is the most fascinating branch of 
penmanship. If well done, it never fails to please, 
seldom to charm the beholder. It is the most 
dificult branch in penmanship to master, yet the © 
easiest, perhaps, of all ornamental branches, in 
which to attain a degree of skill that will beguile 
the learner into a fancy of mastery. A few weeks 
of faithful work, under competent instructions, will, 
usually, suffice to elevate the student’s feeling of 
skill to a degree where he believes himself a real - 
penman, but after years of hard work he will realize 
how little of ultimate perfection he has or can 
attain. Flourishing more, perhaps, than any other 
art, can be appreciated only by’ the skillful. To 
illustrate: The author once bought a little gem of. 
- flourishing, not including a dozen strokes, from a 
penman from whom he could not secure an 
exchanged specimen, which he struggled for an 
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entire year to equal, with a difference which could not | 
be described and was by few recognized. Strokes — 
he might make of a perfect likeness of the copy, — 
but they still lacked the one essential feature, the 
one element that made the copy inimitable. This 
little gem was not once selected by the many per- 
sons who examined the author’s collection as one 
of the good ones, while as a matter of fact it was 
- the most skillfully done of all. . 
Grace is the measure of skill in flourishing. 
The work may be harmonious but not beautiful 
and it may be graceful without being harmonious 
but a graceful stroke is beautiful. Grace and 
harmony combined, however, net perfection. Har- 
mony is the body and grace is the soul of beauty. 
Harmony consists in the arrangement of parts; 
grace consists in quality of lines and curvature of 
strokes. A number of ‘strokes may harmonize and 
yet not one be graceful, or each may be graceful 
and yet no harmony exist among them collectively. 
Any kind of strokes may be arranged to harmonize, — 
any stroke from a straight line to a circle, but grace 
does not exist in a straight line and by no means 
to the fullest degree in a circle: Natures has set 
the pattern for grace, it is the curve of nature’s 
elipse. The orbits of the planets embody it. The 
flight of the bird, the movements of animals, and 
the outline of leaves express it. The long sweep 
of the winds, the flow of streams, the dash of the 
wave and the profile of continents demonstrates it. 
Grace, in its perfection, lies in a curved line, but 
just what curve is difficult if not impossible to 
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_ determine. It is, to the individual, the curvature 
that least offends the eye, the sense of beauty. 
The curvature, therefore, of the highest appreci- 
able grace, will necessarily change as the concep- 
tion improves, hence each individual may know 
what is zof the highest grace but not what zs the 
highest, only to his conception. What is grace to 
the student today will be most awkward a year 
hence. The variance of a curve to the extent of a 
hair line effects the grace; and the quality of stroke, 
either light or shaded, to a degree that, in itself, 
_cannot be seen, will still effect the quality of ‘grace. 
“This is the great study for the student in flourish- 
ing. First grace, then harmony, and the art is 
learned. Of. course skill in designing is a distinc- 
tive feature, in itself an art, which is largely 
native, but may be developed. 


INSTRUCTION. 


In flourishing the pen is held in the manner 
illustrated in the accompanying cut, all strokes. 
being made from the body. There is no fixed posi- | 
tion of the paper as in writing but it must be 
changed for almost every stroke. The shades 
should be made from the body at about the same 
angle that shades in writing, made f#owards the body, 
assume, and the shade of the stroke determines 
the position of the paper, since it should always be 
held in a position that will allow the shade to be 
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made as described and at the same time place the. 
entire stroke properly. . 

Flourishing should. be done with the: muscular 
movement and the elements, as given in our first 
plate, should be mastered ‘to a high degree before 
attempting the designs. Study the curvature of 
the strokes, the quality lines, the position and 
strength of the shades, notice that each shade has 
a climax, at fullest part of the curve. 

It is best to select a. single stroke and wore at 
it for Hours, keéping the thought fixed at the task 
and the hope of success always high. Have faith 
in your effort. It will be wings to you. It will 
carry you over many otherwise impossible places, 
in the quietest manner. . Do not get impatient, do 
not get surly, don’t fret, don’t get EnUnOReG: 


| Work hard, be neat, be willing. 


_COPIES. 


Exercises 1, 2, 3, and 5 of our course in Flour- 
ishing are the ground work of the art. These, in 
their endless combinations and arrangements and 
modifications constitute nearly the entire body 
which is thrown around the limited center of an 
average design. They should be practiced and 
studied carefully, intelligently, persistantly. Their — 
‘curvature, size, spacing, shades, beginnings and 
endings should be fully appreciated. 

Exercise 4, is shown in 4 parts, D being the 
completed quill. Notice the curvature and shade 
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of the long stroke of the shaft, also the point and 
under stroke of the shaft. Observe that the upper 
part of the vane is narrower than the lower, also 
that the edges are closed. | 

In exercise 5 the paper should be turned for 
each stroke, allowing all the strokes to be made 
with the arm in one position, and with the same 
motion. 

In -exercise.6, the sane strékes of a bird, make 
the shades on the left-curve part of the stroke, 
the right-curve part being light, making a full 
compound-curve for each stroke. Invert the paper 
- to finish the wings, exercise 7, making the under 
lines in the directions indicated by the arrows, 
commencing next to the long strokes. 

_ The head is clearly shown by numbers and 
arrows, as is also the eye, and we will, say right 
here that the head with position and form of bill 
and eye determine in a large degree the appearance 
of the entire bird. Many penmen use hideous 
contortions. for these. features. whichscannot indicate 
art and should be avoided. Avoid, especially, 
throwing the bill up too high. The different 
expressions shown by different eyes given should 
be studied. 
_ The tail-strokes, exercise 11, should be made in 
the direction indicated by the arrow, beginning at 
the top, or near it. Notice the change from a 
plain right-curve to compound and finally to -plain 
left-curve as the strokes take their places in order. 

Exercise 12, is the complete bird of parts shown 

in plate one. The student should be careful to 
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make all strokes in the proper direction and order. 
The succeeding copies will be understood from the 
numbers and arrows. 


IN CONCLUSION 


we wish to explain that the copies presented in 
this volume, whether in plain or ornamental writ- 
ing or flourishing, were all executed in a bold off- 
hand manner. ..The old, impracticable way. of pen- 
ciling a copy and retracing it with ink, usually 
several times larger than it is intended to be 
engraved, can lay claim to not one stroke given. 
We made our copies in the manner we expect our 
students to make them. Extremely complicated or 
difficult copies have been scientifically avoided as 
they can never give the student the power which 
develops from the use of material which the 
student can actually use, instead of attempting to 
use that which will in realty use him. 

Having mastered the copies and theories herein 
given the student will be his own teacher, directing 
his own efforts with real skill. We believe that 
this volume gives an insight to a new realm in 
penmanship education, and we likewise believe 
that a study of its contents by a candid, truth lov- 
ing mind, not yet familiar with its theories, cannot 
fail to open to that mind a new prospect, gilded 
with a brighter hope, radiant with a purer light, 
limited by a grander, vaster vision than that mind 
before possessed. We believe it is needed in edu- 
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cation at this time. We believe it will be received 
with candor as it is given. We believe it will be 
' criticised but not destroyed. We believe it will be 
welcomed by advanced teachers. Our faith in its 
_ future is full and firm. We believe its imperfec- 
tions will not prejudice the public against its 
truths. Weare not satisfied, though in a méasure 
gratified, with our effort, and shall await the world’s 

verdict with complaisance, even as the chemist 
awaits the fire which shall reduce dross to dross 
and gold to gold. Public opinion is the fire, we 
shall see how much of gold it brings out of the ore 
_ we have dug up for it. 
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